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Insulators are the traffic cops for 
your electric power. 


Prevent children from shooting in- 
sulators, which interrupts power 


service, and endangers patients in 
hospital. 
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EL p) Quality and Style 
Eay a ae Need Not Be 


Expensive at 


McARTHUR'S 


There are 4 ways to buy at 
. McArthur's: 


@ "Charge Account" 
TO A MILLION CANADIANS 
"Budget Terms" 
| @ “Pay Cash" 


@ “Lay Away Plan" 
No Extra Charge 
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WORKING WITH ANADIANS IN | | 
EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 | 10142-1101 St. Phone 26866 | 
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” Fact-nacked and FREE! 


Manuals for Home Economies 
and Social Studies classes! 


HELP MAKE CANADA STRONG: A helpful menu- 
planning guide—gives main sources of all essential 
’ food elements. 

THE CANNED FOOD 
HANDBOOK: Contains 
authoritative answers to 
38 queries about canned 
e foods... clears up many 
misconceptions about 

canned foods. 


HIGH SCHOOL MANUAL ON 
COMMERCIALLY CANNED FOODS: 
@ Complete 46-page text full of 
facts about canned foods and 
can-making. Useful vitamin, 
mineral and calory charts. 





TESTED RECIPES USING CANADA'S 
CANNED FOODS: Easy and worth- 
while dishes for Home Economics 
@ classes. Full-page colour & 
illustrations. : 






THE STORY OF COFFEE: 36 
pages of concise, interesting 


Bape Eiites — 
. uals are factual, 
information about the history, authoritative 


growing and preparation of teaching aids — 


contain no adver- 


coffee for domestic use. Maps, tising. 


pictures, recipes. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, Home Economics Section, Dept. 11-10-51 





92 King St. E., HAMILTON, ONT. 
Please send me free: 
copies of No. 1 _____ copies of No. 2 —_______ copies of No. 3 
copies of No. 4 —____ copies of No. 5 
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(Please print plainly) 
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(Please use 4c postage stamp on envelope enclosing your coupon! 











ADD ZEST TO YOUR 


A er T TEACHING 


ART FOR THE CLASSROOM 
— Elsie Dorsey — 


For the sap | Teacher in the Average Classroom. Instructions cover 
such crafts as: Spatter Work; Paper Mache Modelling; Potato Printing; 
Soap Carving; Block Printing: Lettering; Poster Making, etc. Full page 
illustrations of alphabets suitable for Grades II to VII. Per Copy, $1.25 


“THE ART TEACHER'S GUIDE" 


For Elementary Rural and High Schools and Study Centres 

135 Pages — 500 Illustrations 

12 Alphabets — 14 Chapters 
Beautifully printed in modern style. Easily 
adapted to schoolroom use; a treasure for 
your libeary. Per Copy .-......._............ $2.75, 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 
A WALK-RITE 


REVOLVING 
CHARGE 
ACCOUNT 


Will Solve Your 
Budget Problems 
One visit to our Credit Office 
is all it takes. After that just The picture shows a few of the thousands 
show your account card when of poppies at Lake Louise when the teachers 
you shop. at the Workshop visited Lake Louise in 
August. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! Sixty-eight teachers, representing 42 locals 


and the Executive Council of the Alberta 


Teachers’ Association, attended the ATA 
WU) () LiKe Rl | G Workshop at the Banff School of Fine Arts 

4 1951. This is the third workshop held by 
4 the Association. See articles by consultants 
“Edmonton’s Smart Store’ appearing in this issue. : 


—Picture by Mary Dodds, 
University of Alberta. 
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Editorial 


WHY ARE WE SHORT OF TEACHERS? 


LBERTA’S schools opened yesterday about 300 teachers short 
A of the number needed. By the end of this month, the shortage 
will be reduced somewhat when undecided members of the 
profession have finally found a job which suits them; but there will 
remain a real shortage of about 200 teachers throughout the province. 
This is an unsatisfactory situation, as everybody—including the 
teaching profession itself and the Department of Education—is aware. 
It means that some classes will have to be doubled up; temporary 
teachers with qualifications now regarded as inadequate will have to 
be employed to fill the gap; and some children will have to get by with 
instruction which is below the standards regarded as a minimum for 
satisfactory schooling. 

The shortage is not new; it has persisted for years. Many eminent 
and well-qualified people have tried to find a cure; none has yet suc- 
ceeded. For some reason or other, the teaching profession does not 
attract enough entrants with the right qualities of scholarship and 
personality to meet the demands of universal education. 

What are the reasons for it all? There are, it seems to us, several. 
Partly, it is a matter of money. The scale of teachers’ salaries in most 
districts is not high enough by comparison with the rewards of other 
professions and occupations for which the educational requirements 
are a good deal lower. More particularly, we think, it is a matter of 
status; the teaching profession does not enjoy the prestige in society 
at large which it should, considering its importance to our whole 
social structure. 

But the immediate difficulty which arises is this: If salaries are 
raised to the level at which they ought to be in order to attract enough 
of the right kind of people into the teaching profession, then some 
teachers now employed will be getting—to put it bluntly—more than 
they are worth. If salaries are kept down to avoid this, we shall con- 
tinue to suffer a dearth of first-class teachers because the promised 
rewards will not be sufficient to attract the right kind of young entrant 
into the profession. 

Some way has to be found of breaking this vicious circle. The 
first step, it seems to us, must be to raise the entry requirements, extend 
the training course to at least two years, and simultaneously increase 
salaries to the minimum point necessary to attract the right kind of 
entrant. ‘This would undoubtedly mean overpaying a few teachers— 
but they still would not be getting as much as we pay plumbers. And 
in the long run it would raise the teaching profession to the level at 
which all interested groups—including the teachers themselves—agree 
it should be. We are aware that school costs are already very high, but 
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we believe the public would stand a lot better chance of getting full 

value for its money if a concerted attempt were made to put the teach- 

ing profession on a high and stable level of earnings and prestige. 
—Editorial, The Calgary Herald. 


EXPLAINING THE CHRONIC 
TEACHER SHORTAGE IN ALBERTA 


February 27, 1946. 


“There were 417 teachers in Alberta conducting classes with war 
emergency certificates the past year . . . 275 adult supervisors aiding 
classes in the province . . . another 169 teachers conducting classes with 
Letter of Authority... .” 


July 18, 1946. 


“While the teacher shortage continues to be a problem through- 
out Canada, with Alberta no exception, the ‘shortage anticipated when 
the fall term opens next September is not expected td exceed that of 
last year, it was learned from the officials of the Department of Edu- 
cation. No comparative figures were available on the teacher shortage 
in Alberta but Dr. W. H. Swift predicted that it would be about the 
same as last year... .” 


September 3, 1946. 


“Alberta’s shortage is 700 teachers, W. E. Frame, chief inspector 
of schools, said. . .” 


September 10, 1946. 


“While complete reports have not been received, it appears Alberta 
schools which reopened last Tuesday have a teacher shortage between 
500 and 600, Dr. W. H. Swift, deputy minister of education, said 
Monday... .” 


September 12, 1946, 


“Alberta’s teacher shortage is the worst in many years, there being 
a need of 814 teachers for elementary, intermediate, and high schools 
according to a report considered at a meeting of the Board of Teacher 
Education and Certification. . . .” 


November |, 1946. 


“There is a shortage of at least 2,000 teachers in Alberta 
schools . . .,” Eric C. Ansley stated at Calgary District Convention. 


January II, 1947. 


“Mr. Phillips, in the breakdown of a teacher survey just com- 
pleted, stated Alberta predicted the shortage by 1949 to be 1,299 
teachers. Dr. Swift, when advised of this estimate, said ‘He’s conserva- 
tive, why our actual shortage as of December 31, 1946, was 1,390 
teachers. The teacher shortage is our greatest worry and the only 
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positive step we have been able to take is give free tuition at the Faculty 
of Education for the first year. Our only consolation is the rather poor 
one that all other parts of the continent are in the same boat. Increased 
salaries would seem to be one solution.’ ” 


March I 1, 1947. 


“Designed to help relieve the teacher shortage in Alberta, the 
system of high school scholarships will be introduced by the provincial 
government. This was announced in the legislature by Hon. R. E. 
Ansley, minister of education. Scholarships valued at $200 will be avail- 
able to a maximum of 200 selected high school students.” 


October |, 1947. 


“There are 596 teacherless schoolrooms in Alberta but the number 
is expected to be reduced ‘considerably’ by the Christmas vacation, Dr. 
Swift announced. ... 

“Students in 456 classrooms are covered by the Correspondence 
School Branch, Dr. Swift said.” 


February 12, 1948. 


“Relief for Alberta’s teacher shortage was seen when it was an- 
nounced by the Department of Education that approximately 425 more 
teachers should be available this year. . . .” 


August 12, 1948. 


“Possibility of a ‘minor’ teacher shortage for elementary schools 
this fall was expressed by Dr. W. H. Swift, deputy minister of educa- 
tion.” 


September 29, 1948. 


“Mr. Casey said that reports show that there is a present short- 
age of 355 teachers, of whom 351 are required in elementary and inter- 
mediate schools and four in high schools.” 


August 8, 1949. 


“Considerable easing in Alberta’s teacher shortage problem is ex- 
pected this year, Hon. Ivan Casey said. He said the high school teacher 
shortage is ‘a thing of the past’ . . . Problem of shortage with respect to 
elementary and intermediate schools still exists. In 1947 there was an 
over-all teacher shortage of about 555; last year the shortage was about 
420; this year officials expected the over-all shortage to be about 300.” 


August 19, 1949. 


“Hon. Ivan Casey and Eric C. Ansley appeared to disagree over the 
estimate of the September teacher shortage. Mr. Ansley estimated the 
‘real’ teacher shortage in Alberta schools at 2,000.” 
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September 9, 1949. 


“Running close to the estimate given by Hon. Ivan Casey, Alberta’s 
teacher shortage when the classrooms opened last week was about 258 
certified teachers. . . .” 


November 8, 1949. 


“Only 66 teachers in 59 of Alberta school divisions have left their 
work in the past 12 months to accept positions in other fields. This was 
reported by Hon. Ivan Casey at Alberta School Trustees’ Association 
convention. ... The Minister said that indications are the province’s 
teacher shortage will be overcome in a short time.” 


March 10, 1950. 


In legislature speech: 

“Mr. Casey reporting on the success of the moves made in the last 
two years to ease the teacher shortage, said he believed the problem 
‘would be licked’ this year. In 1946 there were 850 teachers short, with 
600 rooms closed and 250 correspondence centres. This year the number 
of rooms closed had dropped to nine. There are still 250 correspondence 
centres, the bulk of them in the six northern divisions. 

“When the faculty of education closes this spring, Mr. Casey said 
it will be possible to fill every classroom in Alberta with a qualified 
teacher. This is the first time in many years that this could be said.” 


November 2, 1950. 


“Alberta’s teacher shortage which has been a major problem for 
many years probably will be ended next year, Hon. Ivan Casey, minister 
of education, told about 800 teachers Thursday at the convention of 
eight school divisions. . . 

“He pointed out that in 1946 the teacher shortage in Alberta was 
673, according to ATA figures, and this year the shortage was only 
eas 


January 12, 1951. 


“Alberta’s training plan coupled with the influx of teachers from 
other provinces will end the teacher shortage troubles in the province, 
according to officials of the provincial department of education. . . .” 


February 3, 1951. 


“Hon. Ivan Casey, minister of education, has stated that he hopes 
to see the end of the shortage here this year, and his department has 
recently extended the training-bursary system to speed progress toward 
this very desirable state of affairs. . . .” (Editorial) 


September 13, 1951. 


“. . Alberta schools are short only 242 teachers. . . .” 
—Excerpts from The Edmonton Journal. 
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Pictured above are teachers from 42 locals, the Executive Council of the Association, 
and Consultants who attended the Third Workshop at Banff in August. Sixty-eight 
teachers were registered in sessions in public relations and publicity, collective bar- 
gaining, group dynamics, administration in the ATA, and education writing. 


ATA Publicity and Public Relations 


Report by BYRON H. CHRISTIAN 
Consultant, Banff Workshop, and Professor of Journalism, 
University of Washington 


HE public relations of the Alberta 

Teachers’ Association, indeed of 
the whole Alberta school system, rests 
in large part on the words and actions 
of the teachers themselves. 

This fact was amply demonstrated 
at the recent Banff workshop when 
delegates plunged into the task of 
preparing an overall public relations 
program for the association and the 
schools. 

Here were some of the significant 
facts brought out: 


1. That public relations is the 


sum total of innumerable minor im- 
pressions that the teachers and the 
schools make on people through good 
appearances and good manners. 

2. That public relations means do- 





ing a good job first and talking about 
it second. 

3. That the teaching profession can 
only aé¢quire dignity if individual 
teachers so conduct themselves as to 
merit the approbation of the people 
in their own communities. This 
means keeping on good terms with 
other teachers, students, parents, 
community leaders and all the publics 
with which the association and the 
schools deal. 

4. That there is no substiute in 
public relations practice for close per- 
sonal contact with our publics. The 
more effort we make to meet and 
talk with people the better our public 
relations. 

5. That many a knotty problem 
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can be solved over a conference table. 

6. That well-planned and interest- 
ing meetings can set the stage for 
good public relations with any group. 

7. That a friendly letter to an in- 
dividual may set up a chain reaction 
that will travel far and wide. Two 
splendid examples of the effect of 
personal letters were brought out at 
the workshop. One teacher got her 
pupils to write “thank you” letters to 
the van drivers and the janitor at the 
end of the school term. Another 
teacher, in order to commend the ac- 
tion of an MLA sent out letters to 
other teachers calling attention to the 
fact and sent the MLA a copy. 

But these maxims are only inciden- 
tal to the work actually accomplished 
at the Banff conference. The prime 
objective was to prepare a long-range 
program of ways and means to 
achieve better relations with all 
publics. 

The first step was to define our 
publics. We broke down the general 
public into 18 groups as follows: 

1. Staff 
2. Students 





3. Parents in HSA 
4. School Board 
5. Parents Not in HSA 
6. Municipal Council 
7. Business Groups 
8. Labor Organizations 

9. Farm Groups 

10. MLA Groups 

11. Church Groups 

12. Daily and Weekly Press 

13. Radio Stations 

14, Community Leaders 

15. Faculty of Education 

16. Department of Education 

17. Taxpayers 

18. Principals 

The status of present relationships 
with each of these publics was 
estimated, the principal problems 
with each public outlined, and the 
priority rating which should be given 
to each of them determined. 

Then the delegates got down to 
the serious business of seeing how 
each of these twelve techniques might 
be used in dealing with each public: 

1. Opinion Surveys. 
2. Personal Contact (Conversa- 
tions, Conferences, Meetings). 


Defining the teacher’s 18 publics was the first step undertaken by Consultant Byron 
Christian, seated second from left, and the teachers in the Public Relations and 
Publicity sessions at the Workshop. 
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8. Telephone Contact. 

4. Personal Letters and Communi- 
cations. 

5. Audio-Visual Aids. 

6. Reports and Digests. 

7. School Publications. 

8. Press and Radio. 

9. Paid Advertising. 

10.. Direct Mail Literature. 

11. Pamphlets, Circulars, etc. 

12. Special Events. 

Although only a few of the publics 
could be treated adequately in the 
short time at our disposal, at least 
fifty worthwhile and concrete sug- 
gestions were offered. However, the 
program is far from finished. It is 
hoped that each unit will consider 
the suggestions brought back by its 
delegates and will go on from there. 

One of the most cogent sugges- 
tions made at the workshop was that 
each delegate and possibly a mem- 
ber of the writers’ group at the work- 
shop form the nucleus of a public re- 
lations committee in their district. 
This committee not only would con- 
sider further parts of the program, 
but could work as a permanent group 
to: 

1. Advise on PR aspects of con- 
templated school and association ac- 
tions and activities. 

2. Prepare publics for anticipated 
changes in policies or program so that 
the changes and reasons for them will 
be understood. 

8. Maintain a constant check on 
the attitudes and opinions of all pub- 


lics to head off misunderstandings. 

4. Supervise the training and in- 
struction of the personnel of the pub- 
lic schools in how to improve public 
relations. 

5. Aid in forming citizen leader- 
ship committees in the various com- 
munities to sponsor the _ school’s 
program. 

6. Aid in fostering cordial relations 
among members of the staff and ad- 
ministration. 

7. Activate all media of communi- 
cation in interpreting the schools to 
the community. 

8. Aid in fostering satisfactory 
student-faculty relationships. 

It is impossible to review all of the 
fine ideas that came out of our dis- 
cussions in this brief article, but 
each unit will get a full report from 
its delegates. 

To inject a personal note: This con- 
sultant learned’ a great deal more 
about public relations as a result of 
the workshop than perhaps he im- 
parted. It was an exciting experience 
to see the interest of the delegates 
in public relations and the way they 
tackled their problems. I feel cer- 
tain that great strides will be made 
this year in implementing the pro- 
gram that they have started. If only 
10 percent of the suggestions bear 
fruit, it will be a great step forward. 

My thanks to the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association for the opportunity to 
meet so many fine people and best 
success to all of you. 


The Pictorial Time Chart of Canada (approximately 28 inches by 40 
inches) is now offered in conjunction with “The Story of Canada.” It is 
illustrated in full colour and is closely integrated with the text and 
teacher’s manual of “The Story of Canada’ by page references and cap- 
tions. “The Story of Canada” has been prescribed by the Department of 
Education as an elementary history textboook. 

The Copp Clark Company Limited, 495-517 Wellington Street West, To- 
ronto, Ontario, will supply, on request, a free copy of the Chart to any 
school which is using a classroom set of “The Story of Canada.” 
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Report by H. J. M. ROSS 


Consultant, Banff Workshop, and Teacher, 


Edmonton Public Schools 


UCH yet to learn. Such was the 
reaction of the collective bar- 
gaining group of the 1951 workshop. 


SALARIES AND 
TEACHER SUPPLY 


The question of collective bargain- 
ing is still an acute one. On the basis 
of parity remuneration teachers are 
still grossly underpaid. Other 
economic groups still secure a greater 
share of the national and provincial 
economy than we do. Six years ago, 
at the end of the war, there was a 
woeful shortage of teachers. We 
heard optimistic predictions that the 
dearth of teachers would soon be 
eliminated. It is true that this de- 
ficiency has been alleviated somewhat 
but it is significant that it is still with 
us, and that this coming year we shall 
lose ground unless ‘“out-of-province 


Collective Bargaining 


recruiting” supplies additional teach- 
ers. Why does this state exist? The 
answer is evident; education is not 
in a position to compete successfully 
with other professions and vocations 
for personnel. During the past year 
salary increases did not compensate 
for the increase in the cost of living. 
We have, therefore, no recourse other 
than that of continued pressure by 
collective bargaining until at such 
time as provincial and federal au- 
thorities recognize their greater re- 
sponsibility for education. 


PUGH AND 
BENDICKSON 


Much thanks are due to K. A. 
Pugh, chairman of the Board of In- 
dustrial Relations, and H. E. Ben- 
dickson, secretary of the Department 
of Industries and Labour. They were 


Collective Bargaining Consultants H. J. M. Ross and H. E. Bendickson, shown in 
centre, discuss with teachers The Alberta Labour Act, school and municipal finance, 


‘ collective bargaining, and salary schedules. 
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in attendance at all the sessions and 
served as consultants on technical 
matters concerning applications of 
The Alberta Labour Act. Their wide 
range of knowledge proved invaluable 
in the discussions, and had they not 
been. there several very important in- 
terpretations of labour legislation 
could not have been made to the 
groups. 

The workshop discussions centered 
around (1) The Alberta Labour Act, 
(2) school and municipal finance, (3) 
collective bargaining, and (4) salary 
schedules. It is impossible to give 
even a general summary of the ma- 
terial covered under the preceding 
headings but certain aspects of the 
discussion should be commented upon 
in this article.. 


STATUS OF THE 
BARGAINING AGENT 


Perhaps one of the most misunder- 
stood sections of the Alberta Act deals 
with the status of the “bargaining 
agent.” It must be clearly under- 
stood that under The Alberta Labour 
Act the bargaining agent is never 
a person but must be a trade union. 
Alberta teachers have been granted 
professional status and as such, the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association is their 
legally constituted body. According- 
ly, teachers unlike other industrial 
unions, have only one organization, 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
which they can select as bargaining 
agent. Should the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association local not desire to 
appoint a bargaining agent, that is 
their privilege. In that case, however, 
since the locals are not in themselves 
trade unions, conciliation or arbitra- 
tion could never be invoked under 
The Alberta Labour Act. Should any 
difficulties concerning salaries arise 
between the board and the local, the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association could 
not then intervene until at such time 
it had been duly certified as the bar- 
gaining agent. It is important, there- 
fore, that the bargaining agent should 
be appointed in advance. Once the ap- 
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pointment has been made it continues 
in effect indefinitely. This point 
should be made clear, however, ap- 
pointment of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association does not mean that the 
Executive Council takes over ne- 
gotiations. Negotiations are carried 
on as usual by the local negotiating 
committee with the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association only intervening at the 
request of the local. 


MAJORITY OF TEACHERS 
MUST APPROVE 


The relationship between a bar- 
gaining agent and the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association local is a vital one. 
The representative of the bargaining 
agent is not legally entitled to sign a 
contract with the school board unless 
there is definite assurance that the 
terms meet with the local teachers’ 
approval. In other words a contract 
signed by a representative of the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association where it 
is the certified bargaining agent, is of 
no legal effect if a majority of the 
teachers disapprove of it. Where 
there is faulty liaison work between 
the local and the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, this aspect of bargain- 
ing is an awkward one. This relation- 
ship also means that when a new set 
of proposals have been made which 
differ from the original demands, 
these proposals must be endorsed by 
the teachers as a whole. 


SALARY POLICY AND SALARY 
NEGOTIATING COMMITTEES 


The composition and duties of sal- 
ary policy committees and negotiat- 
ing committees came in for a rigid 
examination. It was agreed that the 
salary policy committee should have 
several members in order to do re- 
search and to prepare material from 
statistical surveys, financial state- 
ments and other source material. The 
actual committee to present the case 
to the board should be a small group 
selected from the salary policy com- 
mittee. The members of the negotiat- 
ing committee should be chosen for 
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their skill in presenting the case as 
well as for their ability to get along 
with people. 

The salary policy committee must 
always bear in mind that the pro- 
posals which they recommend must 
be endorsed by the teachers. It is, of 
course, the duty of the salary policy 
committee, after due study, to submit 
suggested revision for approval to 
the teaching body but it is only after 
these suggested revisions have been 
ratified, that it is proper to present 
them to the board. The approval of 
the teachers should be secured at con- 
ventions, local meetings, or through 
mailed ballots. 


NO CARTE BLANCHE 


The signing of a salary schedule is 
a very important legal procedure and 
before a contract is signed it should 
be referred back to the teachers for 
a vote of endorsation. No local should 
authorize the negotiating committee 
to sign a contract nor should a ne- 
gotiating committee accept that re- 
sponsibility. Acting as representatives 
of the teachers but without the carte 
blanche authority to sign places the 
negotiating committee in a more im- 
personal position and reduces the 
possibility of personal entanglement 
between the negotiating committee 
and the board. It should be observed 
here that The Alberta Labour Act 
was designed to ensure that the 
initiative and power of decision re- 
main with the body of employees. 


REASONED ARGUMENT— 
NOT DEMAND 


The presentation to the board by 
the negotiating committee should be 
a reasoned argument, not a series of 
demands. The basis for argument 
usually adopted is that of “parity 
remuneration.” In other words, com- 
pared to other economic groups, we 
do not receive an equitable share of 
the national wealth. If the salary 
policy committee has done its task, 
the negotiating committee will have a 
wealth of facts and figures to sup- 
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port their parity remuneration con- 
tention. Locals may secure from the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association office, 
a list of useful publications which will 
supply the necessary data. Some of 
these are available for study in the 
Library. 


COST-OF-LIVING 
ALLOWANCE 


A strong sentiment was expressed 
for the imclusion of cost-of-living 
index adjustments in salary schedules. 
As has been mentioned during the 
last year, the teaching profession ac- 
tually lost ground. Cost-of-living 
index adjustments would at least au- 
tomatically maintain the purchasing 
power of existing schedules, while in- 
equities are adjusted by negotiation. 
The question of a differential in the 
cost-of-living adjustment, based on 
dependent status came up for discus- 
sion. No conclusion was _ reached, 
but it should be observed that trade 
unions, generally, make no distinc- 
tion in this respect. 


ACCELERATE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


The workshop proposed that seri- 
ous study should be given to the ac- 
celeration of negotiations. In im 
dustry, negotiations go on almost 
continuously until agreement is reach- 
ed or conciliation and/or arbitration 
employed. Procedures tend unfor- 
tunately to become patterned and 
teacher-school board bargaining with 
once-a-month negotiations sandwich- 
ed between other business has unfor- 
tunately become the accepted pro- 
cedure. Negotiations frequently last 
a year or more and one schedule is 
searcely signed before negotiations 
are under way for the next schedule. 
This is inconvenient and harassing to 
both parties. To some extent, it 
complicates school boards’ budgets 
and from the teachers’ viewpoint, 
particularly in recent years, negotia- 
tions are terminated under an en- 
tirely different set of economic 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Towards More Effective 


Report by LEONARD SAVITCH 


Association Meetings 


Consultant, Banff Workshop, and Assistant, Advising 


and Counselling, Seattle Public Schools 


OW can we get more of our 
teachers to attend local and sub- 
local meetings? 

“We have one hundred members 
and seldom have more than twenty 
out for meetings. What can we do 
about it?” 

“We go to a lot of trouble plan- 
ning our meetings. We bring in 
skilled speakers who do an excellent 
job surveying professional problems. 
Teachers listen, but nothing happens.” 

“IT wish we could get some tech- 
niques to put life into our organiza- 
tion. There must be ways of im- 
proving our association.” 

These are typical concerns of dele- 
gates to the Alberta Teachers’ As- 
sociation Banff Workshop when they 
met to talk about group development. 
Through a process of forming a group 
and looking at the problems therein, 
they also explored their organiza- 
tional problems back home. Here is 
an example of how one group worked. 

Delegates first began looking for 
causes of problems in their own or- 
ganization. “(Many teachers are simp- 
ly not interested.” “Teacher time is 
limited and they must use it as they 
best see fit.” “Maybe the meeting 
time and place are not convenient.” 
“There are transportation difficul- 
ties.” As they talked however, these 
superficial explanations seemed to 
lead them nowhere and a_ short 
period of silence followed. The 
silence was broken by: “It’s simply 
the problem of teacher apathy. We 
can do nothing about it and must live 


with it. The rest of us must carry 
the burden for organizational 
success.” 
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At the beginning of the session, the 
group agreed that there be a process 
observer to study the group itself to 
see if its functioning had some im- 
plications in understanding some of 
the overall problems of ATA or- 
ganizations. Since the group had 
reached a point where it seemed to 
have “bogged down,” the observer 
was called upon for help. The ob- 
server pointed out that he felt that 
an informal atmosphere prevailed, 
but the participation had not been too 
well distributed with several mem- 
bers making no verbal contribution. 
He then hesitated. ‘There is another 
point, but I am not sure that it’s ap- 
propriate to offer it.”” Encouraged to 
speak freely, he added, “This is some- 
thing like the situation at home. I 
am a person new to teaching and 
have a feeling that I am expected to 
behave accordingly. Therefore, I 
find it difficult to express what I 
am feeling and thinking in the 
presence of the older and more ex- 
perienced teachers.” 

To this, someone replied, “I don’t 
think that is typical of our group at 
home. We introduce all new mem- 
bers and tell them that we want them 
all to feel that they are one of us.” 
Then someone added, “We do the 
same thing, but I’m still not so sure 
that all members feel free to speak.” 
“Perhaps it isn’t a question of being 
told; it is a question of how one ac- 
tually feels in a group.” 

At this point someone brought the 
group back to its own situation by 
saying, “I haven’t spoken before be- 
cause I feel at a loss here today. The 
situation is new to me. I am not 
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“| find it difficult to express what | am feeling and thinking in the presence of the 
older and more experienced teachers” was one of the problems studied in a Group 
Dynamics session. Consultant Leonard Savitch is shown at left in the above picture. 


sure what we are trying to accom- 
plish, and feel somewhat overwhelm- 
ed by the other members.” ‘This, 
too, is typical of our own organiza- 
tion. Many members just sit in be- 
wilderment. Is it because common 
goals have not been defined and are 
known and understood only by the 
chairman and his committee?” 

Interest in the meeting had picked 
up at this point. The members were 
talking about how they felt. They 
were also relating this to how they 
and others felt “back home” in the 
organization. For the next few 
minutes interesting things were 
brought out about ATA organizations. 
“I never feel any responsibility at 
home.” “The executive committee 
always plans the meetings; all we do 
is vote yes or no.” “Our meetings 
are dominated by the rural groups.” 
“The urban people run our organiza- 
tion.” “I get tired of speakers and 
speeches that are never directed to- 
ward our problems.” 

As the group had now made a be- 
ginning in looking at its own be- 
haviour, it was also learning to look 
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at some of the back home problems of 
ATA organization. This kind of per- 
spective into group behaviour is 
necessary for obtaining information 
in order to develop the diagnostic 
skills required to identify group ills 
before one can determine what steps 
are to be taken to solve group prob- 
lems and foster group growth. 

From the experience partially de- 
scribed the following ideas were de- 
veloped: 


BELONGING IS A 
GROUP PROBLEM 


Membership in a group can give 
an indivdual a feeling of security and 
satisfaction. It can also be a frus- 
trating experience. When a member 
feels that he has something to give, 
that it is wanted, and he perceives 
his fellow members listening with 
interest to his offering, then he is 
apt to be a participating and produc- 
tive member. A great deal of so- 
called apathy is eliminated and super- 
ficial barriers such as meeting time 
and place, transportation, etc., no 
longer need priority consideration. It 








is up to the group to establish a group 
climate encouraging the “learning 
and growing together” idea, promot- 
ing the sharing of organizational re- 
sponsibilities. 

PLANNING AND 

INVOLVEMENT 


Any group wishing to bring about 
change for the better, must first de- 
termine the problems as seen by the 
membership, the direction and kinds 
of changes they deem desirable and 
provide the opportunity for their 
sharing in the planning of the action 
to be taken. Simple questionnaires 
and interview forms may be designed 
to help serve this end. By such 
sharing in the group thinking and 
decision-making, the individual’s posi- 
tion in the group is made more se- 
cure. Furthermore with this kind of 
data, groups can develop long-range 
plans for self improvement. 


IMPROVE COMMUNICATIONS 
SKILLS 


To develop common understandings, 
communication channels must be 
kept open. Interpersonal conflicts 
and clique formations within a group 
may be the “hidden agenda” of many 
meetings and prevents the group from 
facing the real task at hand. For 
seldom is there opportunity for 
members of a group to sit face to 
face and share feelings with each 
other. Where such problems do exist 
would not a wisely-planned meeting 
devoted solely to the subject of the 
discussion of their mutual feelings, 
interests, and needs clear the air for 
further group gains? 


MEETING SETTINGS AND 
PARTICIPATION 


Every effort should be made to 
provide the kind of emotional tone 
and physical setting which encourages 
maximum membership involvement 
and participation in meeting set- 
tings. Too often communication is 
one way from speaker to audience or 
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from chairman to membership. A 
physicial setting which enables mem- 
bers to see each other exchanging 
points of view, clarifying under- 
standings, and summarizing areas of 
agreement provides the kind of in- 
teraction more apt to lead to group 
consensus and action. 

As these ideas were being develop- 
ed, members were able to refer to 
things that were happening within 
their immediate study group and were 
able to relate them to similar back- 
home experiences. From this kind 
of evaluation a keener appreciation 
of the kinds of problems that blocked 
group growth were brought forth. 
The interrelationship of attendance, 
planning, participation and involve- 
ment became clearer. From this 
grew a summary of the kinds of things 
needed for organizational improve- 
ment. 

Local and sublocal organizations 
can help themselves to provide more 
effective meetings if: 

1. They are first aware of the need 

for improvement. 

2. After recognition of the need 
for improvement, they are 
willing to examine themselves 
objectively to discover the kinds 
of barriers that block their im- 
provement. 

8. They develop the necessary 
techniques for improvement as 
suggested by the data revealed 
in their self-examination. 

4. They develop self-evaluating 
techniques such as the process 
observer and the post-meeting 
reaction sheet as a means of 
continuous assessment of group 
improvement. Not only will 
self-evaluation result in be- 
haviour and technique changes, 
but it may also promote great- 
er group identification. A 
sharing of satisfactions and 
frustrations tends toward 
group cohesiveness. It also 
sensitizes members to the many 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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Consultant Lars Olson, shown in centre, and teachers study the activities of the Asso- 
ciation at both the provincial and local levels in the Administration in the ATA 
sessions at the Workshop. 


Administration in the ATA 


Report by LARS OLSON 


Vice-President, Alberta Teachers’ Association 


IS year the group in administra- 
tion again made a study of the 
various parts of our association ma- 
chinery and after examining the ef- 
fectiveness of these, made several 
recommendations that may help to 
consolidate our members so they may 
work in closer harmony among them- 
selves and also with the public at 
large in the interests of education. 
Many locals have attempted to im- 
plement some of the recommendations 
made at last year’s workshop, par- 
ticularly those concerning school im- 
provement committees and geo- 
graphic councils. Where success was 
reported in improved relationship due 
to the use of school improvement 
committees, warning was also given 
not to regard this as a grievance com- 
mittee or invite complaints. The need 
for closer liaison between the locals 
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and Consultant, Banff Workshop 


and their district representative is 
being met in at least three regions by 
the set up of informal district coun- 
cils. The local officers in the region 
are getting acquainted with one an- 
other and with Central Executive 
policy. 

Among the recommendations made 
were these: district representatives 
should be invited to attend and speak 
at conventions, rallies, executive 
meetings, or local meetings; the dis- 
trict representative could call a 
meeting by inviting councillors, inter- 
ested teachers, and/or members of 
the local executives in his region to 
discuss various matters of common 
concern. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN ADMINISTRATION 


The field of public relations was 
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dealt with by another group but it 
was felt that a matter of such great 
concern to all teachers directly af- 
fects administration. 

The following devices have been 
found useful for improving public re- 
lations: 

1. Social ‘gatherings to introduce 
new teachers in September and 
functions for retiring teachers at the 
end of the school year. 

2. Articles and publicity in the 
local newspaper. 

3. Radio talks. 

4. Festivals and track meets. 

5. Teachers as guest speakers at 
the functions of various organiza- 
tions. Teachers must always keep 
in mind that the best public relations 
can be fostered within the classroom. 


What the child has to say about the © 


teacher has the greatest effect upon 
what the public will think about the 
school. 


FUNCTION OF LOCAL 
AND SUB-LOCAL EXECUTIVES 


A considerable amount of time in 
each of the four groups was devoted 
to a survey of the setup and function 
of local and sub-local executives. 

1. In most divisions officers of the 
local are elected at the fall conven- 
tions. Some locals have a nominat- 
ing committee. 

2. Nominations from this commit- 
tee in some of these locals are sup- 
plemented by nominations from the 
floor. A difficulty arises where there 
is a great turnover of teachers, in 
which case little is known of indivi- 
dual abilities or experiences. 

3. It is desirable that the senior 
officers of the executive of the local 
be experienced members. 

4. It is also desirable that senior 
positions be rotated thus providing 
experience for as many people as 
possible. 

5. Councillors should be members 
of the local executive and possibly of 
the collective bargaining committee. 

6. It was felt that a liaison com- 


mittee should be appointed whose 
duty it would be to work with the 
board and the superintendent in an 
effort to smooth out any difficulties 
that may arise between the teacher 
and the board, superintendent, or 
local district and thereby possibly off- 
set any friction. 

7. It is desirable to keep the office 
of secretary as continuous as pos- 
sible. This will provide a stronger 
link with the Executive Council. 

8. Remuneration to Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting councillors should be 
generous enough to cover all out- 
of-pocket expense, plus a little more, 
in recognition of the holiday time that 
has been forfeited. 

9. It is important that the council- 
lors be given the opportunity to re- 
port to the local after the Annual 
General Meeting. 


COUNCILLORS’ DUTIES 


The following were considered as 
councillors’ duties: 

1. Be a member on the salary and 
publicity committees. 

2. Be a member of the executive. 

3. Be present at local meetings to 
discuss contents of newsletters. 

4. Attend the Annual General 
Meeting. 

5. Report to locals and sub-locals. 

6. Meet with other councillors of 
the geographic district to form a 
council ,which would meet with the 
district representative. 

To keep up attendance at meetings: 

1. There must be a feeling of “‘be- 
longing” on the part of the member- 
ship. Letters of welcome would do 
much to foster this feeling. 

2. Programs must be well-planned 
and stimulating. It is felt that this 
is of greater importance than 
“sugar-coating” with lunches, picnics, 
tours, etc. 

8. Principals of the schools and 
other senior members of the local as- 
sociation must display an active inter- 
est if the younger members are to be 
expected to take an active part. 
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DELEGATES MAKE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Other recommendations were: 

1. We recommend the retention of 
the present scale of fees until such 
time as the Association has solid fin- 
ancial reserves. It is the responsibil- 
ity of the Banff workshop delegates 
to discuss with the locals the need for 
such reserves in case of emergency. 

2. One group protested the prac- 
tice of introducing old resolutions 
(policy) at the Annual General Meet- 
ing and they felt that these resolu- 
tions should be adopted as Alberta 
Teachers’ Association policy at once. 
The Executive, however, is of the op- 
inion that some of these resolutions 
may have been passed without com- 
plete information on the subject, and, 
therefore, resolutions of policy should 
be introduced several years in succes- 
sion. 

3. A new problem has arisen as a 
result of the formation of counties. 
Therefore, we would advise that a 
resolution incorporating the ideas 
stressed in the following suggestion 
be framed by the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

“Whereas, the county system of 
local government has_ delegated 
school business to a school commit- 
tee of the county council; and 

“Whereas, it is customary to ex- 
clude the public from such commit- 
tee meetings and thereby any teacher 
representative; and 


“Whereas, the county school com- 
mittee is in many respects a school 
board; 

“Be It Resolved, that school com- 
mittee meetings of the county coun- 
cils be considered public in the same 
manner as school board meetings 
are at present, and in particular that 
liaison with teachers who wish to 
send a representative to such meet- 
ings be made permissible.” 

4. It was recommended that when 
local members are on legitimate as- 
sociation business, they be paid 
liberal mileage for travelling, plus 
out-of-pocket expenses. 

5. Interest and activity among 
teachers in some locals are low, hence 
the local is not functioning properly 
and effectively. This situation is 
harmful to the entire Association. 

It is recommended that the matter 
be taken up by the Central Executive 
and that stress be placed on 

(a) Reorganization of such locals. 

(b) Arousing the interest and sup- 
port of the teachers concern- 
ed. 

Improvement in 
schedules. 

The above material is submitted as 
a brief report of the discussions and 
deliberations of the four groups in 
Administration at the Banff Work- 
shop, 1951. May I conclude by ex- 
pressing my appreciation to all 
members of these groups for their 
contributions. 


salary 


(c) 


It is easy in the years of childhood to cripple human ambition and ability. 
There is now scientific evidence that the children of families in the lower 
socio-economic group have a great fund of ability, and many new abilities, 
not recognized or developed by the schools. If new ability is to be developed, 
it must be discovered and trained in the public schools. The free school in 
America must be the ladder of the people.—Allison Davis, Professor of 


Education, Chicago University. 
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Consider the Reader 


When You Write 


Report by HOWARD M. BRIER 


Consultant, Banff Workshop, and Professor of Journalism, 


University of Washington 


E interesting. Be accurate. Be 
brief. Those three factors must 
constantly be in the mind of the 
writer who would hold his readers. 
Interest comes first, for if an 
article or story lacks interest, it 
will also lack readers. 
Consequently, when the writing 
group at the Banff Workshop made 
an objective approach to the prob- 
lems of the author’s craft, interest 
was the first topic considered. 
What is interesting? Here are some 
of the things in which large numbers 
of people have shown an interest in 
the past, and doubtless will continue 
to show an interest in the future: 
Conflict, self-preservation, food, 
living quarters, clothing, life and 
death, prominent people and places, 


adventure, sex, establishing new 
records, oddities, animals and pets, 
children and old people, crime, re- 
ligion, travel, money, valuable col- 
lections, strange people, strange cus- 
toms, vocations, avocations, mystery, 
suspense, predictions, health, educa- 
tion, success, tragedy, comedy, con- 
trast, home-life, inventions, sports, 
luck and chance, patriotism, dis- 
loyalty, public reactions, observa- 
tions, descriptions, the fine arts, 
charity and philanthropy, drama in 
everyday life, racial differences and 
similarities, accidents, disasters, 
politics, science, progress. 

These items are not arranged in 
any particular order, and the list is 
not complete. It will serve merely as 
a starting point for a discussion of 


“What is interesting?” This was the first topic considered by Consultant Howard M. 
Brier (standing, centre) and the teachers in the one-week course in writing at the 


Banff Workshop. 
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the question: What is interesting? 

Sean the stories in your daily news- 
paper, and check them against the 
list. You will find that most of them 
are interesting because of one or 
more of the factors. For example, 
a story on the Korean war would be 
interesting because of conflict, self- 
preservation, life and death, tragedy, 
ete. Articles written for national 
magazines on this subject are in- 
teresting for the same reasons, as are 
stories told over the backyard fence 
by parents of the boys in the service. 

The professional writer knows the 
interest-impelling factors, and he 
employs them at every opportunity. 

Next, be accurate. If you make 
a statement that Joe Blow has the 
largest barn in the province, be abso- 
lutely sure that it is the largest. If 
some other farmer has a barn two 
feet longer, or six inches’ wider, 
your statement is not true, and you 
will lose the confidence of your read- 
ers as well as your editor. Check all 
factual material before submitting 
it for publication. 

Finally, be brief. If you are tempt- 
ed to write a sentence like the fol- 
lowing you will lose your readers: 
Joe Blow, who raises more wheat per 
acre than any other farmer in the 
province, was awakened from a sound 
sleep last night by a strange light 
which flared through his bedroom 
window, and upon investigating he 
discovered his barn was on fire, but it 
was too late to do anything about it 
and the structure was totally destroy- 
ed. Obviously, the sentence is too long. 
Instead of 59 words why not employ 
9 words: Joe Blow’s barn was destroy- 
ed by fire last night. 

Styles change in writing just as 
they do in clothing and in the design 
of airplanes. This is a streamlined 
age, and writing usually reflects the 
era in which it is composed. True 
literary genius need not abide by the 
rules, but if your purpose is simply 
to capture the attention of readers— 
be interesting, be accurate, be brief. 
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Faculty of Education 
Announces Radio Themes 


Educational philosophy and psy- 
chology will be themes in radio pro- 
grams to be released by the Faculty 
of Education. Program time is 8:15 
p.m. every Wednesday over CKUA. 
Dean H. E. Smith opens the series 
with a talk on “The Philosophy Called 
Pragmatism.” 


The Division of Educational Psy- 
chology follows with a series of four 
talks on “Your Child’s Personality 
and Its Development.” 


Through discussion of actual 
cases, the speakers will seek to por- 
tray desirable and undesirable ten- 
dencies in the development of per- 
sonality, and will endeavor to show 
how parents, teachers, and social 
groups may best work towards the at- 
tainment of healthy personality de- 
velopment in children. 


The programs are scheduled as 
follows: 


October 17—Dr. H. E. Smith—“The 
Philosophy Called Pragmatism.” 


October 24—Dr. S. C. Clarke—“The 
Development of Personality in In- 
fancy and Early Childhood.” 


October 31—Dr. R. E. Rees—‘Per- 
sonality Change in the Elementary 
School.” 


November 7—Dr. J. W. Gilles— 
“The Impact of Adolescence on 
Personality Development.” 


November 14—Dr. G. M. Dunlop— 
“How Parents May Assist Their 
Children Toward Sound Personali- 
ties.” 
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THE LABOUR ACT AND TEACHERS 


OPEN LETTER TO R. HENNIG, 
PRESIDENT ALBERTA SCHOOL 
TRUSTEES' ASSOCIATION 


Dear Sir: 

It is noted with regret that at the 
Labour-Management Conference on 
June 26, you asked that teachers be 
excluded from the benefits of The Al- 
berta Labour Act. 

The Executive Council of the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association finds it 
difficult to understand how a person 
who has spoken at our Annual Gener- 
al Meetings in favour of a provincial 
salary schedule for teachers could 
suggest that teachers should not be in- 
cluded under The Alberta Labour Act; 
which, in effect, means that salary 
negotiations and salary schedules 
would be entirely at the discretion of 
the school boards. 

Information about your request 
came as a surprise to the teachers. 
They have been under the impression 
that you have favoured a provincial 
salary schedule, negotiated by repre- 
sentatives of both trustees and teach- 
ers. The Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion had not heard that the executive 
of the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association or the annual meeting had 
authorized you, as president, to make 
this request. 

Yours very truly, 


ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ASSOC. 


Per ERIC C. ANSLEY, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


HENNIG'S REQUEST TURNED DOWN 


June 27, 1951. 

Eric C. Ansley, Esq., 

General Secretary-Treasurer, 

Alberta Teachers’ Association, 

9929 - 103 Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Sir: 

Upon Mr. Ansley’s instructions, 
our Mr. Owen attended the afternoon 
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session of June 26, 1951, of the con- 
ference between employer and em- 
ployee groups called and presided over 
by the Minister of Labour. The ses- 
sion was held in the Council Chamber 
of the Parliament Buildings and about 
one hundred representatives of 
labour and management were present. 
During the period attended by Mr. 
Owen part 5 of The Alberta Labour 
Act was dealt with. During the dis- 
cussion of Section 57 (f), a Mr. Hen- 
nig, speaking on behalf of the School 
Trustees’ Association, submitted his 
group’s view that teachers should be 
excluded from the operation of Part 
5 of the Act. Mr. Hennig stated that 
the present Act specifically excludes 
members of the medical, dental, archi- 
tecture, engineering, and legal pro- 
fessions and submitted that the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession should 
be placed in the same position as 

other professional men and women. 
Mr. Owen was recognized by the 
Chair after Mr. Hennig had finished 
and stated that he was instructed to 
oppose the trustee’s suggestion most 
vigorously. We said that whilst the 
nature of a teacher’s duties put him 
in a class with other professional men, 
his conditions of employment make 
it essential that he retain the protec- 
tion of the Labour Act. It was pointed 
out to the Minister that disputes arise 
between an employer of teachers and 
the staff and that machinery is re- 
quired to settle such disputes speedily 
and equitably. We stated that the sys- 
tem evolved under the provisions of 
the Labour Act is a fair one and an 
expeditious one and that your Associa- 
tion would have the most serious of 
objections to any change or derivation. 

Yours truly, 
FIELD, HYNDMAN, 

FIELD & OWEN, 

Per: PETER M. OWEN. 
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Inflation, Salaries and Pensions 


Employee Benefit Plan Bulletin 
WILLIAM M. MERCER LIMITED 


THE RATE OF INFLATION 


F we assume that the official cost- 

of-living index is a realistic meas- 
ure of the change in the value of the 
dollar, prices of consumers’ goods 
have increased at an average com- 
pound rate of about 7.5% per year* 
during the six post-war years, July 1, 
1945, to July 1, 1951. 

If this rate of inflation continues 
(and we hope it doesn’t although some 
economists feel that an annual rate of 
about 10% goes along with our 
present type of economy), these are 
the kind of prices which a young man 
now 25 can look forward to when he 
retires: a loaf of bread—$2.75; a pack 
of cigarettes—$7.25; a pound of 
coffee—$18; a bottle of whisky—$90; 
a low-priced automobile—$45,000; a 
six-room house—$275,000. 

At the same time the monthly wage 
he may expect to receive would be: as 
a clerk—$3,500; carpenter—$6,000; 
office manager—$9,000; reasonably 
high-salaried official—$35,000. 

During the first half of this cen- 
tury prices seem to have increased at 
an average compound rate of some- 
thing less than 3% per year. If we 
could return to an “old-fashioned” 
rate of inflation of about 3% per 
year, the corresponding prices would 
be only: a loaf of bread—50c; a pack 
of cigarettes—$1.25; a pound of co- 
fee—$3.25; a bottle of whisky— 
$16.50; a low-priced automobile— 
$8,250; a six-room house—$50,000. 

The corresponding monthly wages 
would be only: as a clerk—$650; car- 
penter—$1,000; office manager—$1,- 
500; reasonably high-salaried official 
—$6,500. 





* The exact figure is 7.69% per annum, 
compounded annually. 
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PENSION FUNDS AND INFLATION 


Whether or not the printed rules of 
a pension plan formally recognize it, 
the plan’s long-term undertaking must 
be to provide a pension to an employee 
when he becomes unable to do produc- 
tive work (not necessarily at age 65 
or any other uniform chronological 
age), determined by his years of 
service and price and wage levels at 
about his date of retirement. 

In the old days it was possible for 
a pension fund to purchase govern- 
ment bonds and other prime fixed in- 
come securities yielding 3 to 4%. The 
yield on such a fund offset the basic 
rate of inflation of about 3% and left 
a small margin of real earnings to 
help meet the pension plan’s actual 
long-term undertaking. 

Today, the same prime fixed income 
securities are yielding about 3%% 
but, as mentioned in the above ar- 
ticle, the rate of inflation which really 
determines the pension plan’s long- 
term undertaking has been going on 
at a compound rate of about 7%% 
per year. Funds invested in prime 
fixed income securities, then, having 
been earning a negative yield of about 
4%, as far as the fund’s real obliga- 
tion is concerned. 

In the long run, the matter will 
probably right itself. The rate of in- 
flation must decline and/or the yield 
on prime fixed income securities must 
increase. The present large gap is a 
combination of inertia in investment 
thinking and the hope that the high 
rate of inflation will not continue. 
The longer a given rate of inflation 
does continue, however, the fewer 
people there will be who will be will- 
ing to invest at a yield less than that 
rate of inflation. 
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But this may take several years. 
Should anything be done in the mean- 
time to protect a pension fund from 
the ravages of inflation? We don’t 
know because we don’t know what the 
future holds. All we can do is point 
out some interesting figures. Jf a part 
of a fund had been invested on July 
1, 1945, in shares of a well-established 
mutual fund* made up of sixty-odd 
selected common stocks and a few pre- 
ferred stocks and bonds, and the 
dividends reinvested in the same 
shares, the yield at market on July, 
1951, would have been 9.58% per 
annum, compounded annually, for the 
entire six-year period. This yield 
would have offset the rate of inflation 
of 742% during the same period and 
left a margin of real earnings of 
2% to help meet the fund’s actual 
long-term undertaking. 

The trustee of a pension fund (or 
any other fund from which a person 
or persons expect to live) is concern- 
ed with two entirely different types 
of security. One is to protect the paper 
dollars for which he is trustee and this 
type of security can be easily obtain- 
ed by purchasing fixed income securi- 
ties promising to repay a stated num- 
ber of paper dollars. The other is to 
protect and increase the purchasing 
power of the fund and this can only 
be done by purchasing equities in the 
future productive capacity of Canada, 
through any one of the several mutual 
funds or, in the case of a large enough 
pension fund. by the direct purchase 
of a varied list of equity stocks. 

Each trustee will have to compro- 
mise, according to his best judgment, 
between the two types of security. 


* Commonwealth International Corpora- 
tion Limited. This fund was established 
in 1933 and has paid dividends regular- 
ly since. An investment in the fund in 
1933, with all dividends re-invested, 
would have resulted in a yield of 7.48% 
per annum, compounded annually, for 
the entire period, if the accumulated 
shares were sold on July 1, 1951. 
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Excerpts from 
Secretary's Report 


CTF Conference 


INTRODUCTION 


MPROVEMENT in the education 

of the Canadian child and achieve- 
ment of a higher status for the teach- 
ing profession are the twin objec- 
tives of the Canadian Teachers’ Fed- 
eration. They are inseparable; gains 
in one will lead invariably to gains 
in the other. Better teachers will re- 
sult in better education for the child 
and better educated children and 
youth growing into more enlightened 
citizens will ultimately result in a 
greater appreciation of the importance 
of the teacher and raise the status of 
the profession... 

Unity is essential if our fortunes 
are to prosper and we are to achieve 
the status nationally, provincially, 
and locally which we believe our 
profession merits. Unity, however, 
does not imply that there is no room 
for divergency of opinion on specific 
issues. Teachers who are engaged in 
efforts to help young people learn 
how to think ougt to be expected to 
exhibit a good measure of that qual- 
ity themselves. Of all segments of the 
community, teachers should be least 
inclined to follow blindly. 

The healthy growth of our pro- 
fessional organization will depend to 
a large extent upon the provision of 
opportunities for expression of vari- 
ous points of view, the intelligent 
evaluation of these differences, and 
the acceptance of an operation of 
democratic processes. We must ul- 
timately arrive at an agreement that 
will avoid a stalemate and allow us 
to move forward another step toward 
our objective... 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR'S 
ACTIVITIES 


The Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 


_tion from its Saskatoon Convention 


The ATA Magazine 





E. T. Wiggins, principal at Didsbury, Alberta, was president of this year’s con- 
ference at Charlottetown in August. The Conference was very successful, but there 
was not much time provided for an interchange of provincial opinions and experi- 
ences. Marian Gimby, F. J. C. Seymour, and Eric C. Ansley were the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association delegates at the conference. 





sent to each Provincial Premier and 
Minister of Education, as well as to 
the Prime Minister of Canada, a 
strong declaration on federal aid to 
education, urging that this important 
matter be carefully considered at the 
Federal Provincial Conference. In re- 
plies received from the Premiers, five 
of them indicated that they would do 
what they could to have federal aid 
placed on the agenda of the Federal- 
Provincial Conference. 

By resolution passed at its confer- 
ence, the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion made known its strong opposi- 
tion to The County Act in the Pro- 
vince of Alberta and to any similar 
legislation elsewhere which would 
tend to deprive school boards of their 
autonomy. 

The Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
made strong representation to the 
Minister of Finance, calling for. an 
amendment to The Income Tax Act 
to allow the deduction of teachers’ 
professional fees from taxable in- 
come. Efforts to obtain this change 
were successful... 

‘she Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion was offered representation on 
the Canadian Education Association 
Research Council. The president re- 
quested the secretary to maintain a 
liaison with this body until our di- 
rectors’ meeting in January. At the 
directors’ meeting, the appointment 
of the Secretary was confirmed and 
the CTF made an approach to the 
CEA to set up a joint committee to 
explore the possibilities of establish- 
ing a Canadian Council for Educa- 
tional Research. The Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation submitted to 
the CEA Research Council an exten- 
sive list of suggested projects for re- 
search. 
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The Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion continued to be active on the 
Canadian Research Committee on 
Practical Education. The CTF secre- 
tary who serves as a member of the 
Executive of this Research Commit- 
tee attended executive meetings and 
also the Annual Meeting on March 
30. Following the annual meeting, 
copies of the report, Two Years After 
School; were distributed to provincial 
teachers’ organizations and a ques- 
tionnaire to obtain teacher reaction 
to this report was circulated. Replies 
to this questionnaire were coordinat- 
ed and a report was submitted to the 
Research Director at the end of May. 

The CTF continued to press for 
federal aid for education. Our office 
provided material throughout the year 
to speakers, press, and radio. We in- 
terviewed prospective supporters in 
parliamentary circles and among the 
general public. 

We retained the support of or- 
ganized labour. Both the Trade and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour reiter- 
ated their stand in support of federal 
aid when they presented their annual 
briefs to the Cabinet. 

When Mr. Knight’s motion for 
federal aid was brought before the 
House of Commons on February 19, 
the CTF office immediately got in 
touch with the offices of the pro- 
vincial teachers’ organizations and 
with other organizations who had 
supported federal aid in the past, and 
stimulated a lobby to bring to the at- 
tention of Members of Parliament 
the fact that their active support was 
expected in the current debate in the 
House. Telegrams and letters flowed 
in within the next few days from all 
parts of Canada. 
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BARNETT HOUSE 


9929 - 103 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Offical opening of the Provincial 
headquarters building for the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association will be 
held on November 24 at 3 p.m. 
Every member of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association should have a. per- 
sonal sense of ownership in the ATA 
Building, which has grown, as the 
Association, through the efforts of 
all the members throughout the 
years. 

All teachers are invited to come 
to inspect the building on November 
24, or on any other day on which 
they happen to be in Edmonton. 
Teachers meeting in conventions in 
Edmonton this fall have made 
arrangements to visit the new build- 
ing. A number of teachers attending 
summer school, or living in Edmon- 


Through our secretary’s participa- 
tion on the executive of the World 
Organization of The Teaching Pro- 
fession, Canada played her part at a 
conference held in Paris at the end 
of November, aimed at achieving a 
world confederation of existing teach- 
ers’ international organizations. 

During the year a CTF committee 
has been studying the whole picture 
of superannuation and a report will 
be submitted at the 1951 conference. 

The past year saw the affiliation 
of the Newfoundland Teachers’ As- 
sociation with the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation. The CTF supported the 
NTA in its efforts to obtain a Pro- 
fessional Act and the CTF sec- 
retary discussed the matter with New- 
foundland’s Minister of Education. 

Good relations were maintained 
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na a 


ton, have already paid a visit to our 
new headquarters. 

Barnett House is located on the 
east side of 103 Street, a little over 
a block south of Jasper Avenue. 


with trustees’ organizations. President 
Wiggins represented the CTF at the 
Annual Convention of the Canadian 
School Trustees’ Association in Vic- 
toria and Secretary Croskery met 
with a committee of the Saskatche- 
wan Trustees’ Association in June to 
discuss research work which they are 
undertaking in the field of federal aid. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The affiliation of the Newfound- 
land Teachers’ Association and the 
gradual increase in the number of 
members in all other provinces but 
one have raised CTF membership in 
the past year about 5.8 per cent to 
an all-time high of 61,385 paid-up 
members, or a total of 62,702 in- 
cluding honorary and associate mem- 
bers of provincial organizations. 


The ATA Magazine 


A reply to John Charyk’s articles which 
appeared in The ATA Magazine last year. 


Mathematics Teaching 


EVA JAGOE 
Calgary 


FTER following Mr. Charyk’s 

articles on mathematics since 

last October with interest and, I 

must confess, with some misgivings, 

I am prompted to write a few com- 

ments based on my understanding 
of the articles. 

In his first article he urges that 
teachers examine the immediate 
objectives of their teaching while 
keeping in mind the general objec- 
tives of mathematics teaching at all 
levels; and I infer that he also 
wishes the objectives of education 
in its broadest sense to be reviewed 
at intervals. After examining this 
presentation I feel I am not at all 
sure of Mr. Charyk’s objectives in 
writing the series nor of his own ob- 
jectives in the mathematics class- 
room. It is evident that he wishes 
the study of mathematics to be a 
meaningful activity for his pupils, 
and to contribute to the growth of 
each pupil, and ultimately to the im- 
provement of society. Surely every 
teacher of every subject wishes the 
learning process to be meaningful! 
As for growth, it is not particularly 
easy to measure except in some 
simple physical sense, and the im- 
provement of human society also 
escapes precise definition. Conse- 
quently I could wish that Mr. Charyk 
had revealed somewhat more clear- 
ly his own philosophy of education 
and his own immediate aims in the 
teaching of mathematics. They would 
have contributed much to my under- 
standing of his writings. Just what 
is he trying to do? Has he some new 
theory of education to propound? 

I gather that he subscribes to the 
following basic ideas: 

Mathematics teaching should re- 
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sult in the pupils’ increased facility 
in the use of numbers and in such 
applications as are found in the 
arithmetic of buying and _ selling, 
building and manufacturing, in short 
in everyday arithmetic. 

Mathematics teaching should re- 
sult in an appreciation of spatial 
relations and the beauty of geomet- 
ric forms found in art and nature. 

These, however, are not enough. 
I feel that he must add that mathe- 
matics should give students an un- 
derstanding of logical argument, 
especially of postulational reasoning. 
I do not know where our students 
are going to get this if not in our 
mathematics classes. Onee the teach- 
ers of this subject justified much of 
the content of their courses on 
grounds of mental discipline and the 
transfer of learning. In time such a 
point of view became untenable and 
was thrown into the discard. Now 
once again, however, there is strong 
support for the teaching of mathe- 
matics to promote and even develop 
good thinking habits in pupils, but 
we have changed the emphasis. Teach- 
ers realize at last that they must 
direct their instruction toward the 
end of good thinking. Transfer does 
not take place automatically. I am 
sure that Mr. Charyk would not 
minimize this highly important phase 
of good mathematics teaching; it 
merely got left out in his enthusiasm 
for some of the devices he has found 
valuable. 

Without understanding, no progress 
can be made in any classroom, in 
any subject. With that refrain of 
Mr. Charyk’s we all heartily agree. 
When confronted with an entirely 
new concept all, young and old alike, 
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are at least momentarily bewildered. 
It is the teacher’s business in most 
subjects so to present the “new” 
topic that it does not seem new to 
the pupils. In mathematics, because 
of the sequential nature of the sub- 
ject, many if not most of the new 
ideas presented will come from the 
pupils themselves (if the groundwork 
has been adequate) and they will 
think the whole topic was their con- 
tribution to teacher’s enlightenment. 

Too many of us think we are 
teaching when we are showing the 
pupils how, and giving them a chance 
to work examples to demonstrate 
whether or not they “got it.” In 
mathematics at any rate that is an 
uninspired form of teaching, unpro- 
ductive in its results. 

Mr. Charyk’s emphasis has been 
on concrete experiences. He repeats 
in one way or another the need, as 
he sees it, for giving our pupils the 
opportunity to touch, to manipulate, 
to build. If he had restricted this 
demand for tactual experiences to 
the initiating of topics in the course 
I would endorse what he says al- 
most unreservedly. Maybe that is 
what he meant but I fear not. Much 
harm has been done small pre-school 
children, as every grade one teacher 
knows, by ambitious parents teach- 
ing them to recite the cardinal num- 
bers in the belief that they are teach- 
ing them to count. They must, of 
course, count people, toys, blocks, 
long before they can deal with num- 
ber as an abstract entity. On the 
other hand, we are unhappy when we 
find children beyond the primary 
grades counting their fingers or ob- 
jects around the room to give us the 
result of such a combination as five 
and seven. That is, the abstract idea 
must emerge from the _ concrete 
situation if the whole process of num- 
ber combinations is to be a useful 
tool to the children. And I would go 
farther and say that the abstract idea 
must not be delayed one day beyond 
the child’s readiness to leave the con- 
crete behind. 
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Bringing this to the secondary 
school level I am not sure that I can 
view with equanimity a shelf full of 
pyramids, cones, cubes, and spheres. 
Certainly models of all sorts have 
their place in the mathematics class- 
room. When students in Geometry I 
are first confronted with problems 
involving relationships of height, 
altitude of one triangular face, and 
length of the edge of a pyramid, 
they very definitely need to examine 
a model of some sort. My personal 
opinion is that it ought to be a simple 
knitting needle model held together 
with plasticine, or a model cut out 
of heavy paper, so that it can be 
destroyed without any qualms when 
the students have satisfied themselves 
with it. In fact, I think it should be 
so destroyed. Teachers of dramatics, 
I believe, give their classes exercises 
to increase their awareness so that 
they may create an illusion of reality 
out of these make-belief things on the 
stage. They ask them, for example, 
to see before them a door, to open 
it, to enter a room crowded with 
objects, to walk around this room 
handling this or that, all on an empty 
stage. In similar fashion can we not 
ask our geometry students, once they 
have examined a model very carefully 
and put it away, to see before them 
a cone, to see it cut vertically 
through the apex, to see the section, 
to tell us certain relations which 
exist, or which are pertinent to the 
problem they are solving? 

Again I repeat that no one ques- 
tions the necessity of using concrete 
objects on occasion, and there may 
be teachers who need to be remind- 
ed to make all their presentations 
as real and as close to the pupils’ 
experiences as possible. Further than 
that, all of us need to be reminded 
from time to time of devices for 
assisting in learning. Often im fall 
conventions the ideas presented are 
not so much new as refreshing. But 
I would like to remind Mr. Charyk, 
and all of us who teach mathematics, 
that building a mathematics labora- 
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tory and collecting a variety of ex- 
hibits for it will not make a mathe- 
matics teacher any more than a 
library of good books will make a 
teacher of English. It is even a matter 
for discussion whether the presence 
of readily available models may not 
inhibit or at least retard the actual 
transition to abstract thinking. 

Further, a laboratory full of 
models, a class busy constructing 
them, or measuring walls, or com- 
puting the cost of building a rink, may 
lull a teacher into a false sense of 
achievement. It is so easy to see the 
class doing something, and so satis- 
fying. It is much more difficult to 
phrase a question which will reveal 
thought processes. Consequently, I 
would urge that all mathematics 
teachers be very sure that in becom- 
ing enthusiastic about multi-sensory 
aids as the new wonder drug for our 
mathematical ills they are not suc- 
cumbing to man’s eternal unthinking 
optimism. In this connection I 
should like to comment that in the 
mathematics magazines from across 
the line the first rosy glow which sur- 
rounded these aids has faded some- 
what. That is as it should be. They 
are teaching devices and only devices. 
As Mr. Charyk himself says, “There 
is always the grave danger that the 
teacher might forget the goal of his 
teaching, and begin to use the tools 
and procedures of the subject matter 
as ends in themselves.” 

What kind of careless thinking or 
lack of thinking accompanies this 
sort of all too-common statement in 
dealing, in this case, with discount? 
“The books will cost 5/100 K $10— 
2—10—$8.” Instead of building a 
very beautiful mathematics labora- 
tory, I would prefer to teach pupils 
the beauty of precise statement which 
gives the truth in simple, direct 
terms. The language of mathematics 
is beautiful in its simplicity and its 
symbolism, and it should be taught 
so as to make these qualities clear. 
And don’t think your pupils won’t 
enjoy it, for they will! And they get 
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a real thrill out of the mastery of a 
problem where the only concrete 
objects involved are pencil and paper! 

In the November 1950 magazine I 
saw a cartoon admonishing the pupils 
when dividing by fractions to invert 
and multiply. That is one of the most 
dangerous maxims ever given to a 
class. Let the rule, when the pupils 
themselves discover it, be correctly 
stated, but long before any rule is 
stated let the pupils see what division 
by a fraction is all about. The rule 
will then appear as a neat summing 
up of a process that has some mean- 
ing. But by all means let us talk 
only of imverting the divisor. 

Have you had to cope with high 
school pupils who- told you they got 
a certain result by “cross-multiply- 
ing”? If the solution of equations is 
taught with meaning this phrase will 
never occur. It has cropped up in 
some of our classes as meaning to 
multiply both sides of the equation 
by the lowest common denominator to 
clear of fractions. The only textbook 
in my possession which uses the 
phrase “cross-multiplication” does so 
in explaining how to find the ratios 
of three variables from two linear 
equations. The term “cross product” 
is used in many texts for finding the 
middle term in the product of two 
similar binomials. Hence, cross mul- 
tiplying can have very little meaning 
for our students. 

There are many other vague terms 
and misconceptions rooted in them 
that should be discussed some time. 
Then what about the history of our 
various symbols and concepts and 
procedures? High school students are 
very interested in origins and should 
be given as much historical back- 
ground as possible. Mathematical 
puzzles have always held a fascina- 
tion for man and those with a long 
history especially enrich many a 
\opic. 

Once there was a very worth- 
while department, or so I thought, in 
The ATA Magazine called the Math- 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Shall We Teach or Train? 


HATTIE CHESTER 
Barons School District 


HE current controversy in educa- 

tional circles as to whether the 
emphasis in the curriculum should 
be upon academic or practical courses 
is becoming more interesting to the 
public. Parents of children of high 
school age are facing the same prob- 
lem that confronts the teacher—how 
can we keep our teenagers in high 
school longer. It is generally be- 
lieved that the school fails to hold 
the interest of youth because the 
emphasis is placed upon academic 
courses, and offers too little for 
which the student can see any prac- 
tical use. But is the aim of educa- 
tion merely to give the student some- 
thing he can take away and apply in 
his trade or business? 

We call a man a savage because he 
is uneducated. Yet we cannot say 
he lacks practical knowledge. The 
most primitive people have sufficient 
practical knowledge to serve their 
needs—to enable them to make a 
living, to rule their community, to 
carry on intercourse at the primitive 
level. If that is the end of education, 
then there is a great deal of money 
being spent on high schools which 
could be better spent subsidizing em- 
ployers to train youth in the actual 
work at which they intend to make 
their living. The school, up to the 
end of the secondary level merely 
provides a general background of 
knowledge, of mental training and 
discipline, upon which the student 
builds when he goes into the world. 

The advocates of a more practical 
education apparently would have the 
student taught only to read, write and 
do simple sums; then would train 
him for a trade or business without 
further background. Where then, is 
he to learn those great lessons of 
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humanity that only history and litera- 
ture teach? Where will he come 
into contact with the great and noble 
thoughts that have inspired men 
through the ages? If we send out 
from our schools youths who have 
had no contacts with these things we 
are failing in our duty to them. We 
are, indeed, creating a civilization in 
which such ideologies as Communism 
can flourish. It may well be that the 
turning aside from the teaching of 
the classics, from the sage wisdom 
and philosophy of Confucius and 
other scholars, in the schools of China 
in the last fifty years, laid the foun- 
dation for the conversion to Com- 
munism of so many Chinese youths. 
To offer only a practical education is 
inevitably to bow to the materialism 
of modern civilization—to subscribe 
to the doctrine that which is not use- 
ful and remunerative is valueless. 

It is not necessary to concentrate 
upon the teaching of Latin and 
Greek, or abstract mathematics, 
which are truly meaningless to the 
youth, in order to give him a back- 
ground that is cultural as well as 
practical. There is no reason why 
mathematics cannot be built around 
problems of living—mortgages, in- 
surance, foreign trade, building and 
measuring, even navigation—instead 
of the present abstract algebra, geo- 
metry, and trigonometry. In social 
studies there is more and more co- 
relating of the events of the past to 
the events of the present, so that the 
lessons learned from the past may be 
turned to the solution of the problems 
of today’s society. There does not 
seem to be anywhere to go for the 
great truths of literature except to 
the masters, but these do not alter 
any more than social problems do— 
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they only vary their aspects. 

Dr. Robert C. Wallace of Queen’s 
University, in a recent magazine 
article said: “The present utilitarian 
emphasis may drown out the apprecia- 
tion of the finer values of life which 
came from the older classical educa- 
tion. The classical-mathematics 
regime was serverely disciplinary. It 
sharpened the mind and gave a fine 
sense of the meaning of words. It 
cultivated the aesthetic feeling ... 
Today . .. young people go out from 
collegiate insitutions with a better 
sense of contemporary issues than 
they did under the classical-mathe- 
matics discipline—but their minds 
are not disciplined. They are not 
capable—generally speaking—of or- 
iginal thinking. They take their 
opinions from their favourite news- 
paper, are swayed by catchwords.” 

If one has no background upon 
which to build—how can he think 
for himself? Lacking the knowledge 
of fundamental truths the smart 
catchword seems a verity. Moreover 
the mind is not trained to think, nor 
to retain knowledge. Memorizing 
of facts has become almost a crime— 
maybe the student has heard of a 
certain fact, but he can’t remember 
just how it goes—hence he can’t go on 
from there to think out the problem. 

In their desire to make school at- 
tractive to the student, educators have 
often sacrificed those disciplines that 
would provide the student with the 
ability to think and to evaluate facts, 
equipping him instead with a few 
practically useless habits. Dr. W. G. 
Hardy, head of the department of 
classics, University of Alberta, 
wrote in an article: “Our high schools 
are producing an undereducated and 
overopinionated mass of people. Less 
and less is taught about more and 
more. Most vocational training 
courses, are hobby courses, not edu- 
cation. The Romans were en- 
thusiastic about vocational education, 
yet Greece is remembered for its 
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brains and Rome for its drains.’”’ One 
has only to teach some of the present 
high school courses to realize the 
truth of Dr. Hardy’s statement. 

If we are to have practical educa- 
tion, very well, let us have it in 
properly equipped schools, or under 
government supervised apprentice 
systems. Students should go to these 
schools after a general course at the 
secondary level which would provide 
them with the tools to enable them to 
make the best use of their training. 
And let us have no nonsense about 
it, every student would take those 
secondary courses, because he could 
not secure admittance to a vocational 
school without them; no employer 
would accept him as an apprentice. 
Then there would be no more students 
leaving school at the intermediate 
level, or grade ten, merely because 
they are “bored.” Such students will 
no doubt be bored by vocational 
training, by a job—yes, even by life 
itself—but that is no reason for 
ceasing to exist. One of our nation- 
ally known business training schools 
closed its doors in a major Alberta 
city at the end of June, because, its 
owner states, the young people who 
come to him for training have such 
inadequate backgrounds that he can 
no longer turn out graduates of the 
quality his reputation demands. Too 
many of these “bored” young men 
and women from grade nine and ten 
find their way into the business col- 
lege classes, where they probably 
continued to be bored. 

In Stamford, Connecticut, an old 
lady left the increment from a small 
sum of money to provide toys, skates, 
balls, even on occasion a special dress 
or suit, for the underprivileged chil- 
dren of the city. She stipulated that 
the money was never to be used for 
necessities, not even medicine or 
dental care. She recognized the fact 
that, while the authorities would see 
to the needs of the body, these 
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Physical Science for High Schools— 


Accompanied by a Teacher’s Guide. 
Hogg, Cross, and Little, D. Van Nos- 
trand Company (Canada) Limited, 
text $4.40, guide $1.00. 

To be an intelligent and useful 
citizen in our modern world, a per- 
son cannot simply take for granted 
such natural phenomena as_ elec- 
tricity, weather changes, the varied 
formations of the earth’s surface, or 
the movements of the planets. He 
must try to understand these phenom- 
ena in order to appreciate their im- 
portance and influence upon our 
civilization. He should know some- 
thing about the basic principles and 
laws of physics, chemistry, geology, 
meteorology and astronomy—the so- 
called physical sciences. 

In developing their course in the 
physical sciences, the authors have 
selected combustion as their unifying 
theme. The story of combustion is, in 
large measure, the story of the ad- 
vancement of civilization. They fre- 
quently use the historical or sociologi- 
cal approach and, of course, make 


constant reference to everyday 
phenomena. 
Throughout the text, there are 


directions for numerous demonstra- 
tions. Students like to see things 
happen. If the demonstrations are 
well performed, they will stimulate 
the students to undertake the pro- 
jects found at the end of most of the 
chapters. Some of the projects can 
be attempted by the class as a whole; 
others by individual students who 
are especially interested in particular 
subjects. 
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Educational Psychology— 


Robert Sidney Ellis, D. Van Nos- 
trand Company (Canada) Limited, 
535 pages, $6.15. 

The novel feature of Professor 
Ellis’ contribution, in a field in which 
numerous textbooks are in existence, 
is its educational, problem-centered 
approach. The atmosphere of the 
usual textbook in educational psychol- 
ogy can be summarized in two ques- 
tions: 

1. What are the psychological facts 
and principles? 

2. What are their implications for 
education? 

The problem-centered approach 
that has been emphasized by Pro- 
fessor Ellis turns things almost com- 
pletely around. It can be summarized 
in two related but different questions: 

1. What are the problems met in 
education? 

2. What has psychology to offer 
in contribution to the solution of 
these problems? 

To the extent that learners of edu- 
cational psychology recognize and 
accept the problems as their own, and 
to the extent that the problems seem 
urgent, the psychological material in 
the text should become vitalized and, 
hence, better remembered in func- 
tional ways. 





’Tis the good reader that makes the 
good book.—Emerson. 
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Nancy Nylon says: 


Here are answers to the 
questions you are asked about 





Write for your FREE copies 
of these Teachers’ Aids: 


“Nylon, a fascinating story’, 16 pages of 
charts, pictures, non-technical text, tells 
what nylon is, how it is made and describes 
the fabrics into which it is woven or 
knitted. 

“How to sew with nylon fabrics” gives 
practical help for anyone who sews or 
teaches sewing. 

Chart, to go on blackboard. It shows in 
diagram form how nylon is manufactured. 
Colour film, “This is Nylon’’, 16 mm. An 
interesting made-in-Hollywood colour-and- 
sound movie — educational, informative, 
entertaining. Write for descriptive leaflet. 





More and more nylon every year is being made into all sorts of 
articles besides stockings — into things as different as lingerie and 
fishnets, tents, ski togs, parachutes and parkas. 

It is so light and strong, so easy to wash and iron that it is 
ushering in a new idea of “easy-living”’. Your pupils should know 
how man-made nylon is changing the textile industry—and the 
world they are soon to enter. Use the coupon below. 





Manufacturers of Nylon Filament 
Yarn and Staple Fibre 
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! Nylon Merchandising Service, : 
! Canadian Industries Limited, ‘ 
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; Montreal, Que. 5 
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NOTICE 


The Board of Administrators 
wishes to remind all teachers who 
served with the Armed Forces during 
World War II that, according to Sec- 
tion 5 of By-law No. 1 of 1948, ap- 
plication to pay into the Fund for that 
period of service must be made be- 
fore July 1, 1952. 

“5. (a) A teacher who was 
employed as such in Alberta im- 
mediately prior to his enlistment 
may pay into the Fund for the 
years or any part thereof during 
which he was absent from the 
teaching service while serving in 
the Canadian or Allied Forces 
during the Second World War 
and for so long thereafter as was 
necessarily required to obtain 
his discharge, an amount equal 
to three percent of the salary 
which would have been earn- 
ed by him during the period 
for which payment is made based 
on his rate of salary immediate- 
ly prior to enlistment, together 
with interest thereon at the rate 
of three and one-half percent 
per annum, computed from the 
time or times on which such con- 
tributions would have been made 
had he not been absent from 
teaching service in Alberta to 
the date of payment into the 
Fund, and _ thereupon’ such 
years or parts thereof after at- 
taining the age of thirty for 
which he has so contributed shall 
be deemed to be pensionable ser- 
vice; but in any event one-half 
of such years or parts thereof 


after attaining the age of thirty 
for which he has not so contri- 
buted shall be deemed to be pen- 
sionable __ service. Provided 
nevertheless that for the purpose 
only of computing a normal pen- 
sion under Sections 11 and 
14(h), such years or parts there- 
of prior to attaining the age of 
thirty shall also be taken into 
account in the same manner and 
to the same extent. 
“(b) Pensionable service 
means also, in the case of a 
teacher who was employed as 
such in Alberta immediately 
prior to his enlistment in the 
Canadian or Allied Forces in the 
First World War, his years of 
service after attaining the age of 
thirty during such War and the 
period thereafter necessarily re- 
quired to obtain his discharge. 
“(c) Payment into the Fund 
under this Section shall be on 
written application to the Board 
made before the first day of 
July, A.D. 1952 and shall be in a 
lump sum or on such terms as 
the Board may in its discretion 
direct.” 
By resolution of the Board of Ad- 
ministrators, application must be 
made before July 1, 1952, according 
to the regulations, and also, some pay- 
ment must be made on account and 
the method of payment approved by 
the Board before that date. 


Board of Administrators 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund 





The Story of Oil 


An excellent 68-page booklet entitled “The Story of Oil” by the late 
G. W. Auxier, K.C., was published recently by the Western Canada 


Petroleum Association. 


Teachers may obtain a copy by writing to 


Western Canada Petroleum Association 
123 Petroleum Building 
Calgary, Alberta. 
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TEACHER PARTICIPATING 
IN CURRICULUM BUILDING 


Resolutions providing for wider 
participation in curriculum building 
were passed by the Junior and the 
Senior High School Curriculum 
Committees at their recent spring 
meetings. These resolutions repre- 
sent the latest effort on the part of 
the Department of Education and its 
advisors to encourage a broad pro- 
fessional interest and participation in 
curriculum matters on the part of 
teachers and laymen. The general 
policy of the Department in this re- 
gard has not changed since study 
groups and public meetings were or- 
ganized in 1941. But during the 
last six years its efforts have been to- 
wards devising an administratively 
feasible plan that would permit ef- 
fective, continuous revison of the 
curriculum and maintain relatively 
permanent channels of communica- 
tion between local curriculum study 
groups and the central or provincial 
curriculum committees. A discussion 
of the attempts that have been made 
along this line was a factor in the 
passing of the resolutions. The mem- 
bers of Junior and Senior High School 
Curriculum Committees believe that 
the provisions of these resolutions 
present a challenge to professionally 
minded teachers and an opportunity 
to give effective educational leader- 
ship in their own communities. 


Resolution of the Senior High Schoo! 
Curriculum Committee 


Whereas, the educational needs and 
the capacities for meeting these needs 
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vary from community to community; 
and 

Whereas, it is desirable to en- 
courage widespread teacher participa- 
tion in the devolopment of the cur- 
riculum; and 

Whereas, it is desired to encourage 
the development of secondary educa- 
tion in all administrative units with 
out imposing impracticable conditions 
or unnecessary limitations on any; 
and 

Whereas, the control of the central 
authority over curriculum matters is 
secured by (a) matriculation require- 
ments, (b) diploma requirements, 
and (c) the necessity for ministerial 
approval, 

Therefore be it resolved, that the 
High School Curriculum Committee 
recommend to the Minister of Edu- 
cation that where an administrative 
unit can demonstrate special need or 
purpose and competence to do so, 
it be extended the privilege of de- 
veloping and implementing courses 
suited to its needs, subject to the 
limitations set forth above, and sub- 
ject to the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Education. And further be 
it resolved that following the ap- 
proval of the Minister, the full text 
and interpretation of the resolution 
be published in The ATA Magazine, 
and by special bulletin to all school 
superintendents. Carried. 


Senior High School Curriculum 
Committee Membership 


M. L. Watts, Director of Curricu- 
lum (chairman), A. B. Evenson, As- 
sociate Director of Curriculum (sec- 
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During the coming months, in this publica- 
tion, Your Treasury Branch will feature 
reproductions of paintings by Alberta 
artists 


Some ot the famous paintings have been 
on tour in Alberta, most are available for 
sale. Art enquiries should be directed to 
the Cultural Activities Branch, Government 
of Alberta, Edmonton. 


Alberta Treasury Branches are using this 
means to remind you of the varied indus- 
tries and. natural wealth that make this 
Province great. For it is increasingly true 
that your best security is Alberta's future. 
Your friendly Treasury Branches provide a 
complete service for business, industry, and 
the individual. Business loans, personal 
loans, savings and checking accounts—in 
fact, a complete financial service is offered 
for your needs. See your Treasury Branch 
manager—soon! 





GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
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retary), H. C. Sweet, High School 
Inspector (vice-chairman), R. War- 
ren, Assistant Superintendent, Cal- 
gary Public School Board, G. R. Con- 
quest, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion and Guidance, Edmonton Public 
School Board, H. T. Sparby, Faculty 
of Education, Edmonton, F.  L. 
Woodman, Principal, Western Can- 
ada High School, Calgary, ATA rep- 
resentative, H. D. Cartwright, Prin- 
cipal, Crescent Heights High School, 
Calgary, D. M. Sullivan, Registrar, 
Department of Education, C. B. John- 
son, High School Inspector, A. W. 
Reeves, High School Inspector, G. 
Mowat, High School Inspector, T. C. 
Byrne, High School Inspector, A. A. 
Aldridge, Supervisor of Guidance, E. 
J. M. Church, Supervisor, Teacher- 
Service Bureau, G. F. Bruce, Di- 
rector, Correspondence School 
Branch, R. E. Byron, Supervisor of 
Industrial Art. 


Resolution of the Junior High School 
Curriculum Committee 


Whereas, the educational needs 
and the capacities for meeting these 
needs vary from community to com- 
munity; and 

Whereas, it is desirable to encour- 
age widespread teacher participation 
in the development of the curriculum; 
and 

Whereas, control of the Depart- 
ment of Education over the general 
curriculum as a whole is maintained 
by its retention of the construction 
of the basic compulsory courses— 
Social Studies-Language and Mathe- 
matics-Science—and by its control 
over the general regulations govern- 
ing the total program; 

Therefore be it resolved, that (1) 
the Junior High School Curriculum 
Committee approve in principle the 
motion passed by the Senior High 
School Curriculum Committee regard- 
ing the participation of local units in 
curriculum making, and (2) that the 
Junior High School Curriculum Com- 
mittee recommend to the Minister of 
Education that, in the field covered 
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by the exploratory subjects, the 
privilege of constructing and imple- 
menting courses suited to its needs 
be extended to a city, town, or 
school division, provided that ade- 
quate reason for such courses and 
the competence to construct them 
can be demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of the Minister, and (3) that fol- 
lowing the approval of the Minister, 
the full text and interpretation of 
this resolution be published in The 
ATA Magazine and by special bul- 
letin to all school superintendents. 
Carried. 


Junior High School Curriculum 
Committee Members 


M. L. Watts, Director of Curri- 
culum (chairman), A. B. Evenson, 
Associate Director of Curriculum 
(secretary), J. W. Chalmers, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Sedgewick 
(vice-chairman), A. L. Doucette, Di- 
rector, Calgary Branch, Faculty of 
Education, T. G. Finn, Calgary 
Branch, Faculty of Education, H. 
Bryan, Principal, Balmoral Junior 
High School, Calgary, ATA represen- 
tative, D. E. Cooney, Garneau High 
School, Edmonton, G. H. Lambert, 
Superintendent of Schools, Consort, 
A. A. Aldridge, Supervisor of Guid- 
ance, E. J. M. Church, Supervisor, 
Teacher-Service Bureau, G. F. Bruce, 
Director, Correspondence School 
Branch, Berniece MacFarlane, Super- 
visor of Home Economics. 

1. Legal and Constitutional Aspects. 
Except for some reservations concern- 
ing the right of religious minorities, 
The BNA Act vests the control of 
education in the people of Alberta 
through the legislature. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that local administra- 
tive units have been set up to imple- 
ment educational policy, the control 
of education lies with the provincial 
legislature through The BNA Aet. 
The Alberta Act, and The Department 
of Education Act. This implies: 

1. the responsibility of all school 
officers to all the people of the 
province rather than just to the 
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Especially prepared to help increase your class- 
room attendance, Honour Roll Health Pledges 
stress cold prevention rules in students’ own 
language. — 
Rules are appealingly illustrated. And by sore 
having their own names on their pledges, each 
student promises to follow them faithfully. 


Another way to help prevent spread of colds 
is to keep Kleenex* handy always in your 
classroom. Because each soft, absorbent Kleenex 
tissue is used just once, then destroyed — 
GERMS AND ALL! 

Fully approved by Educational and Medical 
authorities Honour Roll Health Pledges are 
available from the makers of Kleenex. 
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Canadian Cellucotton Products Co. Ltd., Dept.. G-251 
431 Victoria Avenue, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


Please send me with the compliments of Kleenex........................ 
Honour Roll Health Pledges. 
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local community. 

2. the responsibility of the provincial 
department to protect the inter- 
ests of all the people of the prov- 
ince, while providing opportunities 
to meet local demands and needs. 

8. recognition of the fact that what 
goes on in education in one con- 
munity is the concern not only of 
that community but of all the peo- 
ple of the province. 

The problem involved in securing 
widespread participation in curricu- 
lum development is that of recogniz- 
ing the legal and constitutional neces- 
sities (provisions) while seeking to 
take advantage of the wisdom of peo- 
ple who are directly concerned with 
the welfare of their immediate fam- 
ilies in local communities. 

Organization for increased activity 
in curriculum building at the local 
level must therefore be through the lo- 
cal board and its administrative offi- 
cials, since the local board is the legal- 
ly constituted agency of the provincial 
department. The administrative offi- 
cials of the board are held responsi- 
ble for meeting the requirements of 
the province. Changes in curriculum 
should take place under their leader- 
ship, or at least with their approval, 
thus ensuring proper authority for 
them, and permitting some continu- 
ity in general policy. 

2. General Principles. New courses 
prepared locally should be in harmony 
with the principles set forth in Bul- 
letin I: Foundations of Education, and 
in the Curriculum Guide for Alberta 
Secondary Schools. Teachers under- 
taking to make modifications in the 
present curriculum should be pre- 
pared, therefore, to study these pub- 
lications and to become familiar with 
the modern professional literature 
relevant to the field being considcred. 

8. Suggested Subjects. At the 
present time the opportunity of pre- 
paring new courses to meet local 
needs lies in the field of electives. For 
example, in senior high schocl, addi- 
tional courses in certain science fields, 
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vocational electives and foreign lan- 
guages might be offered; in junior 
high school further exploratory sub- 
jects could be provided. 

4, Lay participation. The local ad- 
ministration should arrange for lay 
participation in defining special com- 
munity needs with respect to curric- 
ulum. The cooperation of members of 
Home and School Associations and 
other informed laymen should be 
obtained. 

5. Provincial Curriculum. The De- 
partment of Education will continue 
to prepare and distribute programs 
of study as it has in the past. Every 
school, especially the small school, 
will find that the programs issued by 
the Department will be adequate for 
its needs except in the case of the 
special circumstances referred to in 
the resolution. Consequently, the 
present curriculum committees of the 
Department of Education will con- 
tinue their work as at present, making 
use of teacher representatives and 
appointments as has been the practice 
in the past. That is to say, any cur- 
riculum work undertaken on the local 
basis will be in addition to that by 
the Department of Education com- 
mittees. 

6. Procedure. (a) When advantage 
is being taken of these resolutions, an 
application should be made through 
the superintendent of schools to the 
secretary of the Junior and Senior 
High School Curriculum Committees, 
the associate director of curriculum. 
Applications should provide sufficient 
information to satisfy the Depart- 
ment that the requirements of these 
resolutions with respect to need, com- 
petence, and form of local organiza- 
tion can be met adequately. 

(b) Such applications will be re- 
viewed by the Senior High School 
Curriculum Committee (or the Junior 
High School Curriculum Committee) 
at its next meeting following the re- 
ceipt of the application. If the applica- 
tion is approved, the local authorities 
may proceed with the preparation of 
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The Alberta Tuberculosis Association an- 
nounces the third of its Alberta School Essay 
Contests. The Topic: A Story of a Typical 
Case of TB. Classes are free to select a name 
for their essay. 


1. To disseminate reliable information about 
tuberculosis and public health. 


2. To familiarize students with Alberta’s TB 
control program. 


3. To assist teachers in Health Education 
Classes. 





Contest opens October 1st—closes December 
WHEN? 22nd, 1951. 


WHO? All classes in Grades VII to XII are invited 
to enter. Complete information is in the mail 
to teachers of eligible classes. Further details 
available upon request. 


Over $1,500 in prizes will be distributed to prize- 
winning schools. Send in your application form 
today. Start now and enter an essay in the 1951 
School Essay Competition. 


Contest Sponsored by 
The Alberta Tuberculosis Association 


116 -5th Ave. East, Calgary 
and the Christmas Seal Committees 
Christmas Seals Fight Tuberculosis 
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the course, and upon its completion 
submit it for final approval to the 
Senior High School Curriculum Com- 
mittee (or the Junior High School 
Curriculum Committee). Since these 
committees meet semi-annually only, 
it will be necessary to have the com- 
pleted course approved in the school 
year preceding that in. which it is 
planned to implement it. 

(c) The Curriculum Branch will act 
as a central clearing house for pub- 
lishing information with respect to 
courses which are approved and in 
process of preparation in order to give 
other interested and qualified ad- 
ministrative units an opportunity to 
participate jointly with the applicant 
in the preparation of the course. 
When two or more administrative 
units use the same course, they should 
also use the same texts and primary 
references. 


1951 EMPIRE ESSAY 
CONTEST 


The Council of The Royal Empire 
Society, with a view to encouraging 
the progress of Imperial Studies in 
the Schools of the Empire, and among 
the children of British subjects gen- 
erally, has decided to award medals 
and prizes for the best Essays sent 
in by boys or girls in three classes: 
Class A: Candidates of 16 and 
under 19 years of age on 
December 31, 1951. 

Class B: Candidates of 14 and 
under 16 on December 
31, 1951. 

Class C: Candidates under the age 
of 14 on December 31, 
1951. 

In addition a Margaret Best Mem- 
orial Prize will be awarded in each 
Class; the Sir Alwyn Ezra Prize to 
the value of three guineas will be 
awarded to a candidate who is con- 
sidered to have special difficulties to 
overcome. 

CLASS A 

Which, in your opinion are the 

three main problems facing the 
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British Empire today, and how do you 
think they may best be solved? 

First Prize: The Silver Medal of 
the Royal Empire Society, together 
with suitably inscribed books, or 
other approved articles, to the value 
of six guineas. 

Second Prize: If there be a suf- 
ficient number of candidates, suitably 
inscribed books, or other approved 
articles, to the value of four guineas. 

(Length of Essay not to exceed 
3,000 words. You are to preface your 
Essay by a brief summary or list of 
headings not exceeding 200 words.) 
CLASS B 

A Locust, a Tsetse-fly and a Mos- 
quito meet to boast of the harm each 
could do to Man. Write an imagin- 
ary argument for each. 

First Prize: The Bronze Medal of 
The Royal Empire Society, with suit- 
ably inscribed books, or other ap- 
proved articles, to the value of three 
guineas. 

Second Prize: If there be a suf- 
ficient number of candidates, suit- 
ably inscribed books, or other approv- 
ed articles, to the value of two 
guineas. 

(Length of Essay not to exceed 
2,000 words.) 

CLASS C 

Describe a day in the life of a 
school-child of your own age in a 
British Empire country other than 
your own. 

First’ Prize: The Bronze Medal of 
the Royal Empire Society, with suit- 
ably inscribed books, or other ap- 
proved articles, to the value of two 
guineas. 

Second Prize: If there be a suf- 
ficient number of candidates, suitably 
inscribed books, or other approved 
articles, to the value of one and a. 
half guineas. 

(Length of Essay not to exceed 
1,000 words.) 

N.B.—For the purposes of this 
Competition the term British Empire 
is used to embrace all countries of the 
Commonwealth and the Dependent 
Territories. 
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A New School Year A New Term Program 
A New Plan for Selection and 
Use of Audio-Visual Aids. 


Films - Film Strips - Slides 
Opaque Material panaren. 
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For Recommended Projectors, write 


Division of Visual Instruction 
Department of Extension, 


University of Alberta. 
Edmonton, Alberta 














We Regret Having to Succumb to the Never-Ending 


(Apparently) Increased Costs 


NEW RATES 


(1) $1.20 FOR SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION 


(2) 95c Each Subscription when 
5 or More ARE FOR ONE ADDRESS 


(3) $1.00 Each When FOR INDIVIDUAL ADDRESSES 


A Desk Copy Provided FREE When 30 or More 
Are Ordered for One Address 


Specimen Copy Free on Application to:-- 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


224 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
The Only All-Canadian Current Events Magazine in Its Field 
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The Competitions will be governed 
by the following Regulations: 

1. They are open to the children of 
citizens of any Commonwealth 
country and of British subjects. 

2. Essays may be written on both 
sides of the paper, but candidates 
must leave a wide margin on the 
left side of each page. 

8.In those parts of the world 
where Branches of the Royal Em- 
pire Society exist, the Competi- 
tions may, by arrahgement with 
the local authorities, be worked 
through the Branches, i.e., the 
publicity arrangements under- 
taken locally, and the Essays sent 
in to the Branches, where they will 
be judged both for the main Com- 
petitions and for the purpose of 
any local awards that may be of- 
fered, only those of highest merit 
being forwarded to Headquarters 
for final adjudication. 

4. No competitor may win the First 
Prize in any particular class more 
than once. 

5. Each Essay submitted is to be 

marked clearly on the front page 
with the candidate’s name, date of 
birth and address, together with 
the name of the school attended. 
The Essay should be enclosed in 
an envelope marked in the left- 
hand corner ‘Essay Competition,’ 
Class A (or B or C); and ad- 
dressed to The Secretary-General, 
The Royal Empire Society, Nor- 
thumberland Avenue, London 
W.C. 2. 
(N.B.—Care should be taken that 
the pages are firmly fastened to- 
gether and that the envelope is 
adequately stamped.) 

6. Candidates are advised to read 
suitable books to assist them in 
preparing their Essays. At the 
end of the Essay a list of the 
books that have been consulted 
should be given. When quota- 
tions are used in the Essay a 
marginal note should give the 
authorship of the passage quoted. 

7. The Prizes will be awarded by the 
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Council after consideration of the 
Report of the appointed examin- 
ers, and the decision of the Coun- 
cil will be final. 

8. The Principals of schools, when 
forwarding essays, are requested 
to state the number of pupils who 
attempted to write essays on the 
subjects set in the competitions. 

9. Essays sent in for Competitions 
cannot be returned. 

10. Essays for the Competitions in 
1951 must in any case reach the 
Society’s Headquarters not later 
than February 25, 1952. 


THE STORY OF THE SOIL 


Under primary references for 
Grade IX Science, as given on Page 
124 of the new Curriculum Guide for 
General Science, the following are 
listed: 

a. Using Modern Science 

(Smith & Jones) 

b. Pamphlets by the Departments 
of Education and of Agriculture 
available as of September 1, 
1951. These contain reference 
materials for Units 1, 2 and 4 
of Grade IX. Initial copies will 
be distributed free of charge. 

The pamphlets referred to have 
been compiled and take the form of a 
small booklet entitled The Story of 
the Soil. Initial copies have been dis- 
tributed throughout the province free 
of charge and additional copies are 
available at the School Book Branch 
at forty cents per copy. When order- 
ing this material please do not ask for 
“pamphlets” as listed in the course 
outline, but ask for the publication 
The Story of the Soil. 


Habit is a cable; we weave a thread 
of it every day, and at last we cannot 
break it.—Horace Mann. 
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Two Outstandingly 
Popular Textbooks 
a 


CANADA YOUR COUNTRY 
By J. W. Chafe. Published in 
1950, this history textbook for 
Grades VI to VIII is already 
proving immensely popular. Nu- 
merous beautiful drawings and 
maps admirably supplement the 
text. $1.45. 


THE MODERN CANADIAN 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
An up-to-date atlas of forty 
pages which is proving invalu- 
able for Elementary and Junior - 
High School classes. Its special 
Canadian features make it par- 

ticularly useful. 60 Cents. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
Toronto 
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After forty years of faithful 
teaching service, Katherine Dunn of 
the Lethbridge schools has retired and 
has returned to her home in Orilla, 
Ontario. Arriving in Lethbridge from 
Orilla in 1911 Miss Dunn joined the 
Lethbridge staff, serving a year in 
Westminster School when she was 
transferred to Central School where 
she taught from 1927 until her re- 
tirement this year. 

Miss Dunn served as a missionary 
teacher in the Presbyterian Mission in 
Honan, China, from 1919 to 1923. 
She went to Scotland as an exchange 
teacher in 1927. 


Employed by the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Education for 41 years, 
Owen Williams, superintendent of 
schools for Lethbridge Division No. 
7, retired in September. Mr. Williams 
was born in Harlech, Wales, edu- 
cated in Welsh schools and graduated 
from the University of Wales at 
Bangor with honors. 

Coming to Canada in 1909, Mr. 
Williams taught at Gleichen, Ponoka, 
and Claresholm. Appointment as 
inspector of schools for the Card- 
ston inspectorate in 1919 was follow- 
ed by similar posts in Vegreville, 
1924, and Lethbridge, 1931. Mr. 
Williams has seen the Lethbridge 
Division grow from 67 scattered one- 
room schools to the present 16 large 
consolidated schools under a central 
office in Lethbridge. 

Mr. Williams will continue to make 
his home in Lethbridge. 


Closing a long career in administra- 
tion, Superintendent A. J. Watson 
of Lethbridge handed over the reins 
of office to his successor, L. H. Bus- 
sard, in September, 1951. He will 
continue to be employed as secretary- 
treasurer of the Public School Board 
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A. J. WATSON 


—an office which he has also held 
since 1936. 

Mr. Watson graduated from To- 
ronto University and after teaching 
school for several years, was appoint- 
ed inspector of schools for High River 
in 1918. In 1924 he was appointed 
superintendent of schools for Leth- 
bridge, in which capacity he remain- 
ed until retirement in 1951. 

In commemoration of the contri- 
bution of Mr. Watson to the cause 
of education one of the large new 
public schools now under construc- 
tion in Lethbridge is to be known as 
the Allan Watson School. 


June 30, this year, closed a long 
term of active and successful teach- 
ing for A. M. Fisher, of the commer- 
cial department, Lethbridge Col- 
legiate, and former principal of 
Garbutt Business College, Leth- 
bridge. 

Mr. Fisher was born in Ontario and 
came to Alberta in 1905. In 1912 he 
was offered the principalship of Gar- 
butt Business College, which position 
he occupied till his appointment to 
the commercial department of the 
Lethbridge Collegiate in 1931. 
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Long active in the Alberta Motor 
Association, of which he was presi- 
dent of the Lethbridge Branch dur- 





A. M. FISHER 


ing its formation years, a past Dis- 
trict Deputy Grand Master of the 
Masonic Order in Alberta, an ardent 
golfer and _ business’ enthusiast, 
Archie looks forward to many active 
years in the community life of Leth- 
bridge. 





F. J. C. SEYMOUR 
October, 1951 


W. E. Kostash, assistant general 
secretary of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association from 1950 to 1951, re- 





W. E. KOSTASH 


signed this position and is now teach- 
ing at Rutherford School in Edmon- 
ton. 


F. J. C. Seymour, former teacher 
for Calgary Public Schools and presi- 
dent of the Alberta Teachers’ As- 
sociation from 1948 to 1950, was ap- 
pointed assistant general secretary of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association in 
July. 





The secretary of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund regrets to report 
the death of the following teachers: 

E. B. Asselstine, June 30, 1951, 
28% years’ service. 

Mattie P. Clarke, August 13, 1951, 
8% years. 

Samuel H. Crowther, 
1951, 31 years’ service. 

Harold Edward Dobson, 38 years’ 
service. 

Samuel Gordon, May 2, 1951, 7 
years’ service. 

Ralph Louden, September 4, 1951, 
13 years’ service. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Towards More Effective Association Meetings 


(Continued from Page 16) 
complexities of group behaviour 
and helps him develop the kinds 
of skills to become a more pro- 
ductive member. 

There are many technical devices 
by which meetings of large and 
small groups can be improved, such as 
subgroupings into “buzz sessions,” 
panel discussions, role-playing, listen- 


Collective Bargaining 


(Continued from Page 13) 
conditions than those in existence 
when their original demands were 
drawn up. 

Tribute must be paid to our exe- 
cutive secretary, Eric C. Ansley, and 
our office staff. From the start the 
workshop ran smoothly, without delay 
or confusion. 

In retrospect, I must say that I 


(Continued from Page 47) 

Eva McCracken, July 1, 1951, 33 
years’ service. 

John A. McLear, 22 years’ service. 

Alberta MacBean, March 19, 1951, 
17 years’ service. 

James H. Main, September 27, 
1951, 33% years’ service. 

Theodora Neelands, July 15, 1951, 
17 years’ service. 


ing audience teams, use of a process 
observer, and post-meeting reaction 
sheets. Techniques are effective, 
however, only to the degree that they 
meet the need of a group and are ap- 
propriate in developing a situation 
which creates interest, facilitates 
communication, and stimulates the 
growth of insight and understanding. 


was tremendously impressed with the 
workshop. The calibre of the delegates 
and their contributions towards solv- 
ing the problems facing our profes- 
sion provided professional growth for 
all of us. I should like to think of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
workshop having many more equally 
fruitful years ahead of it. 


Patrick O’Connor, May 26, 1951, 
40 years’ service. 

Josephine Pointer, July 11, 1951, 
25 years’ service. 

C. M. Scarborough, July 9, 1951, 
2814 years’ service. 

Sister Anne Bernadette McNamara 
March 10, 1951, 35 years’ service. 

Hannah W. Thom, April 18, 1951, 
23 years’ service. 
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The question is: Will she fall 


or come through? Now, Supervisor, 


If you give her a hand past the pitfalls that lurk, 


Wi big 
if you help her to smile when her methods don't work, 


if you don't mutter v soufly where she’s sure to hear, ‘No 


e 
\@r 


teacher is worth a gosh darn the first year,** if you guard 


Zé ° 2. WouZ 


her and guide her S through all of nee trials + 2 e d 


and give her advice with encouraging smiles, & mA) she will soon 


learn the lesson - the most vital one - t with all its ups-and-downs 


HPiAH teaching is fun! 





Reprinted by permission of the author, Frederick J. Moffitt 
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Shall We Teach or Train? 


(Continued from Page 31) 
children needed something to feed the 
soul too. And this is what education 
must do if it is to serve society any 
better than the mores of primitive 
man. 

“Man’s 

grasp 

Or what’s a heaven for.” 
says Browning. To turn our backs 
on that is to create a man of clods, 
fit only for the machine and the 
spade—fit only to be driven, never 
to lead. 

By abandoning their position even 
to the present extent, by so much 
have educators lost a point in the 
argument that education has more 
aspects than mere use. A _ student 
who is permitted to leave school 
merely because he is bored by those 
courses that offer him the cultural 
background of his civilization, will 
never become a citizen of renown in 
the community. He may make 
money, but the community may ex- 
pect no worthwhile leadership from 
him. The secondary school should 
stand firm on the grounds that a satis- 
factory life can be built only by the 
individual who has learned the lessons 
from the past that are to be found in 
literature and social science. And 
only when we can persuade youth 
that that is what education means, 
can we build a society in which de- 
mocracy will thrive. The present 
trend in education is a far greater 
threat to demcoracy than Communist 
arms. No democracy can survive if 
idealism is abandoned. And if edu- 
cation is to be directed merely to- 
ward use, from where can ideals de- 
rive, and upon what subsist? The 
Communist begins by stamping out 
ideals because it is weakness to 
possess them. Let us beware lest we 
lay the foundations for a like philo- 
sophy. 

Educators must go back to their 
old position and hold firmly to it. Let 


reach must exceed his 


us by all means relate education to 
living wherever possible. One school 
district in British Columbia recently 
bought a twenty-two acre farm for 
agricultural training of its students; 
in Ontario, high school girls work in 
the kindergarten classes, thus gain- 
ing experience in the handling of 
small children; mining areas offer 
practical training in geology. But 
let us not concentrate entirely upon 
the useful aspect. Let us teach 
dramatics, and music, and art just for 
the joy of self-expression. Let us 
learn from the lessons of the past 
how to solve the problems of the 
present, and how to avoid the mis- 
takes. Let us seek to defend society 
from creeping materialism. Let us 
learn from the masters of literature 
to worship beauty, reverence no- 
bility, and seek truth. Let us, most 
of all, make youth conscious that so- 
ciety demands that man shall have all 
these experiences before it offers him 
its rewards. That is the way to hold 
our youth in school—not by altering 
the curriculum to cater to the de- 
mands created by a slothful group of 
materialists who seek to destroy us. 


Mathematics Teaching 


(Continued from Page 29) 
Sci Corner. It collapsed because the 
teachers of mathematics in general 
did not contribute and those edi- 
ing the corner were left with most 
of the writings. Such a corner must 
have had a limited appeal. Yet, if 
teachers from grades one to twelve 
shared their experiences in the teach- 
ing of this subject all would be richer. 
Is the time now ripe to revive it? 
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News from Our Locals 


OFFICERS FOR ANDREW 
SUBLOCAL ELECTED 


N. A. Melnyk, Pearl Malayko and 
Nattalie Rudko were elected as presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary of 
the Andrew Sublocal for 1951-52. 
Other elections at the September 21 
meeting were: George Topolnisky, 
auditing committee; A. MHuculac, 
nominating committee; Laura Tym- 
chuk, Lucy Melnyk, and Helen Woro- 
bets, social committee. 

Mr. Topolnisky reported on the 
provincial interscholastic track and 
field day held at Athabasca, and Presi- 
dent Melnyk reported on the Banff 
Workshop which he attended this 
summer. 


BUSBY-PICARDVILLE SUBLOCAL 


Eva Hunter, president; Sister 
Cecilia, vice-president; Agnes O’- 
Brien-Smith, secretary - treasurer; 
Steve Kalita, executive representa- 
tive; Julia O’Brien, festival represen- 
tative, were the officers elected for 
Busby-Picardville Sublocal for 1951- 
52. 

Members agreed to hold as many 
educational discussions .as_ possible 
during the coming year, the first being 
“Teaching Art” by Sister Cecilia and 
Mrs. OBrien. 

Future meetings will be held on 
the second Thursday of each month, 
commencing at 4:00 p.m. 


CAROLINE SUBLOCAL 


Caroline Sublocal officers for 
1951-52 are president, Anna Demin- 
uk; vice-president, M. Clancy; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Annie Shaw; press 
correspondent, Anna Reiber, and 
councillor, Duane Forsythe. 

At the next meeting, Mr. Forsythe 
will report on the Banff Workshop. 


JARVIE-FAWCETT SUBLOCAL 


New officers for the sublocal are 
A. Potter, president; Lilace Jones, 
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Source Book, Workbooks, Keys 
and Useful Material 


in all grades 
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A Postcard Will Bring You Our 
New 1951-52 Catalogue 


* 


' Western Canada 
Institute Limited 


1502-11 Street West 
Calgary, Alberta 








MATERIALS & SUPPLIES 
FOR ALL 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 


All Craft Supplies 
From One Source 


Order your craft supplies the easy 
way. One order to Lewiscraft will 
bring you everything. 

Next, if you open a monthly charge 
account for your school, you don't 
bother sending money each time. Sim- 
ply send your order and make pay- 
ment in a lump sum at the end of 
the month. 

This is a convenient feature of our 
services, especially when you urgent- 
ly need new materials, prices for 
which have not yet been listed. 


8 Bathurst St., Toronto 
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ANADA'S FOREMOST CRAFT SUPPLY HOUSE 











YEAR 
BOOK 


Specialists 








We specialize in the production of 
school annuals large or small. 


Write for prices today 


COMMERCIAL 
PRINTERS LTD. 


10010 - 102 STREET 
EDMONTON 








Gymnasium 
Equipment 


When buying health 
equipment, you may 
as well buy the best, 
it’s the cheapest in 
the long run. 

We are Canada’s 
largest manufactur- 
ers of apparatus for 
Gym, Playground, 
Sports and Swim- 
ming Pools. 


WRITE FOR 


John A. 
Madsen 
Mfg. Co. 


UNIONVILLE 
ONTARIO 








vice-president; Harold Ross, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Nick Wengreniuk, 
press correspondent; William Daw- 
son, local representative. 

They were elected at a meeting on 
September 11 at which J. H. Marsh, 
life member of the Association, was 
also present. 

Six topics chosen for study 
1951-52 are: 

1. Marking system and how to 

improve it. 

2. How to reduce failure and re- 

tardation. 

8. Use of the school library. 

4. How to meet the individual dif- 

ference among pupils. 

5. Extra-curricular activities. 
6. School discipline. 


REORGANIZATION MEETING 
HELD AT LAMONT 


William Worbets of Lamont was 
re-elected president of .the Lamont 
sublocal on September 17. Other 
members of the executive are vice- 
president, Roland Kroening; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Shirley Doige; public 
relations officer, Alec Saruk, La- 
mont. The social committee consists 
of E. Logsted, Rose Serink, Nora 
Lucas, and Jane Tichkowsky. Tony 
Rogalsky is the nominating officer 
for the fall convention. 


STRATHMORE SUBLOCAL 


Plans for the track meet and for 
the schogl fair to be held in October 
in Carseland and Strathmore respec- 
tively, were made by the teachers 
at a meeting in September. 

Sublocal officers are president, 
John Bracco; vice-president, Frank 
Bazant; secretary-treasurer, Helena 
Donavon; councillor, John Slemko, 
and press correspondent, Margaret 
Pomroy. 


LOCALS PLAN 
1952 FESTIVAL 

Students in Berry Creek, Sullivan 
Lake and Hanna schools will soon be- 
gin work on the exhibits for the art 
festival to be held next spring. Plans 
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for the festival were made and a 
committee was appointed at the first 








local meeting held this fall. Canadi an 
Teachers felt that more coopera- " 
tion from the parents was needed to Geographical 
hold a successful track meet. The 
decision as to whether or not there Jour na 
would be a meet was left over until 
the fall convention meeting. —e— 
A committee was appointed to meet 
with members from Acadia Valley to Reliable Articles 
= en for the “workshop Vivid Photographs 
Dorothy Benjamin, representative Teachers and Students 
from Sullivan Lake Local at the Find It Excellent 


Banff Workshop, reported on the in- 
spiration to try to write which she 


had received from the writers’ course. d —— 

Mrs. Benjamin said that she came . 

home “with a new determination to $4.00 a Year Everywhere 
put the case of the schools before 

the public in a favorable light.” Published Monthly by the 


WARNER-WRENTHAM SUBLOCAL Canadian Geographical Society 
, 36 Elgin Street 
William Coombs was elected presi- OTTAWA 

dent of the Warner-Wrentham Sub- ; 

local, with Ross McCormick, vice- 
president; Kay Wihnan, secretary- 
treasurer; Elsie Engman, press 
representative; O. D. Davidson, Reg. 
Burnard, councillors; and Mr. Burn- 
ard, salary negotiating committee of 
the sublocal. 
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BARTLETT 


George A. Bartlett 
Conditions do not GET better; they OPTOMETRISTS 


are MADE better by persistent, in- 116 - 8th Ave. East, Upstairs 


telligent effort by groups amd indi- CALGARY, ALBERTA 
viduals —NEA Journal. Phone 22684 









EMPRESS and CARLTON 


Calgary's Two Popular Priced Hotels 
CONVENIENT . . . . COMFORTABLE 


For Reservations Phone: 
Empress M1141 Carlton M4651 
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Letters 


ANOTHER ABUSE OF RIGHT 
TO TRANSFER 


Dear Eric: 

This is a report about the transfer 
of Mrs. . teacher in the 
school division. Mrs. » Whose 
husband was killed while serving with 
the Air Force, decided three years 
ago that her family had reached the 
age where she could resume teaching. 
She had a university degree but 
went to summer school to take two 
refresher courses. The division en- 
gaged her to teach school, which 
is only three or four miles from 
town, because she requested that she 
must be able to return home each 
evening. The division objected about 
having to pay for a degree because 
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she was in a rural school but were 
forced to do so. It should also be 
mentioned that school had been 
closed for five years and the students 
bussed into town because no teacher 
had been available. 

After one year, the school super- 
intendent transferred her to 
school, which is the extreme north- 
west school in the division. It is 
north of , where a central school 
had been organized but this school 
was too far out to be included in 
the centralization. It is generally 
assumed that it was expected that 
Mrs. would resign since she had 
four children in school in town and 
would be able to get home only an 
occasional weekend. However, Mrs. 
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“Is that all reading is—the same old 26 letters 


over and over again?” 





Courtesy of the artist, Hank Ketcham, and The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
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needed the job. She taught this 
school successfully for two years and 
likes the school very much, in spite 
of the hardships and the incon- 
veniences. The people speak very 
highly of her work in the district. 
She has since bought herself a car 
and now manages to get home most 
weekends. Two weeks ago, when the 
roads were still in bad shape, she 
turned the car over while backing 
down a hill after being mired down. 

One more thing. The students of 
the school selected Mrs. 
to be the speaker at their graduation 
exercises in June 1951. This shows 
the esteem in which she is held, in 
her home town. 
Yours sincerely, 

A TEACHER. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL 
OPENING 











Edmonton, Alberta, 
September 4, 1951. 
To the Editor: 

In view of periodic criticism be- 
cause of the unavailability of books 
at school opening we request that 
this letter of information be publish- 
ed in your magazine. 

Three books are unavailable at the 
School Book Branch as school opens. 
A special notice has gone to all junior 
high schools respecting these. The 
publishers plead causes beyond their 
control as responsible for delayed 
delivery. 

With the exception of the above 
the School Book Branch, at the close 
of business on Saturday, September 
1, had dispatched every order for 
texts received up to and including 
August 31. Unfortunately, despite 
urgings of various sorts almost 100 
dealers, chiefly from small centres, 
had placed no order. In these com- 
munities the receipt of books will be 
delayed. Even if partial stocks, or 
texts in compulsory subjects, had 
been ordered the situation would 
have been somewhat alleviated. 
School principals and other officials 
seemingly must counsel more and 
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SAVILLSON STATIONERY 


Your Complete School 
Supply Headquarters 


A Good Supply of Texts is kept 
at all times and mail orders will 
be shipped out the same day 
they are received.. 


Edmonton, Alberta 





Patriquin, Duncan, McClary, 


McClary & Company 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
10130 - 101 Street 
Telephone 27188 


—South Edmonton Office— 
10444 Whyte Ave. 
Telephone 390853 
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NEW AND Aa TYPEWRITERS 
AND A Tr ct hon MACHINES— 


Repairs for all ae of machines 


FRED JENKINS 
Smith-Corona Dealer 
10145 - 103 St. Phone 21337 


BUTCHART & HOWE 
Optometrists 


Second Floor East 


Woodward _ (Edmonton) 
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Telephone 20366 - 28628 


H. R. ESDALE 


M. HART AGENCIES 


Provincial Managers for 


Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Association 


Can advise you on how to protect your income when disabled by accident or sickness 





10150 - 102 Street, Edmonton, Alberta 


E. M. DUGGAN 


D. M. DUGGAN INVESTMENTS 


LIMITED 
STOCKS, BONDS and REAL ESTATE 


Empire Building —~ 


Used Beoks & Magazines 


Books of all kinds, single and sets. 
Prices the very lowest 
Geographical magazines, single and 
sets 
Write or visit our shop 
JAFFES BOOK & MUSIC EXCHANGE 
225-8 Ave. E., Calgary, Phone M5797 


MUSIC FOR ALL and ALI 
OCCASIONS 
All school Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band 


Instruments and Music 


FISHER'S MUSIC SUPPLY 


130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 
(3 doors East Bank of Montreal) 


Phones 22745 - 23645 _ 
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W. J. STEEL—Florist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 
Arrangement 

Store: Elks Bldg., 116 - 7th Ave. W. 
CALGARY 

Store Ph. M2612 Night Ph. S C803 


FIELD, HYNDMAN, FIELD 
and OWEN 


Barristers and Solicitors 
Solicitors for the Alberta Teachers’ 
Asséciation 
316 McLeod Bidg. Phone 29461 
Edmonton, Alberta 








earlier with the dealers in order to 
have some stocks laid in. 

During the first week or two of 
September the filling of orders may 
fall behind due to great volume of 
business. All are dispatched strictly 
in order of receipt. If more dealers 
could be persuaded to order, even in 
part, in August, this situation could 
be avoided. 
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On behalf of the School Book 
Branch I should like to say that 
whatever the causes of delay respect- 
ing books may be, once they are in 
stock and orders for them are re- 
ceived they move out with every 
possible speed. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. SWIFT, 
Deputy Minister. 
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Look forward to happier hours of teaching with 
the portable, compact and easily operated Victor 
Lite-Weight. Teaching duties become more interesting 
and effective with dynamic, ‘inspiring educational 
films and the Lite-Weight specifically designed for 
’ the classroom. Ask our nearest office for @ 
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VANCOUVER EDMONTON WINNIPEG a TORONTO 
MONTREAL - MONCTON e ST. JOHN'S, NFLD. 


HEAD OFFICE: REGINA 









WATER 


It is all very well to spend millions on 
irrigation—to bring life-giving water to 
acres otherwise barren; but unless a con- 
sistently good cash crop can be sold 
from these acres, irrigation is economic- 
ally unsound. Over the years for instance, 
there are no grain crops that could have 


sustained the irrigation farmer. In the 


FREE! 


"ENERGY FOR BREAKFAST" — a 
story written for school-age children. 
telling how sugar is grown and refined 
in Western Canada. Write, stating 
number of copies required, to: 


Canadian Sugar Factories Ltd. 
RAYMOND, ALTA. 


CSF T3-51 


WORKS 


the Southern AIl- 


sugar beet, however, 
berta farmer has had since 1925 a crop 
that not only pays for water, but sus- 
tains a high level of mixed farming as 
Water works for the West in Al- 


berta, andthe sugar beet industry has 


well, 


been a prime reason for its expansion. 


NO FINER SUGAR HAS EVER 
BEEN MADE 


“LOOK FOR THE MAPLE LEAF" 





